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SAX 


[‘* yes, 17 1s HE!” 


THE EYES OF THE PICTURE. 
— 


CHAPTER XVII.—(continued.) 


GREVILLE was, on such an occasion, an ad- 
mairable companion. He let his friend alone, 
and by the time they were out of the park 
and in the leafy shades of the Gardens, Erls- 
court's vigorous brain had recovered itself. 

“Tf you're not in a hurry, Greville,” he 
said, “let us stop here a bit, I want to say 
eomething.”’ 

They threw themselves on the grass. Erls- 
court began at once,— 

‘You were surprised at my asking Venner 
to come with us. You don’t know him much, 


do you?” 
“Not much. As I told you, only by 
having been occasionally to King’s." 


‘“‘T want you to take me to King's.” 

“ Leigh !'’ exclaimed Greville, ‘‘ what the 
deuce are you after?” 

‘No harm,” said the other, not moving his 
position. “ At present, my idea is to cultivate 
this Venner’s acquaintance.” 
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VIOLET SAID, IN AN ALTEBED VOICE. ‘‘ THAT IS THE M4N I TBUSTED!"’] 


‘Bat you—who hate these sort of clubs— 
you know it is nothing but the highest of 
high play——”’ 

** Gambling,” put in Erlscourt. ‘I know— 
nevertheless I am going there—or anywhere 
else where I can meet Venner. You must ask 
no questions, Greville, and you must say not 
a word to anyone—not even Dora,” and he 
could not resist a smile. “If I continue 
going, and you hear it saidIam taking to 
play, going the high road to ruin and all that, 
don’t contradict it. Run me down for once 
in your life. I suppose King’s is not different 
from its kind. Any goose that can be plucked 
is weloome, member or not.” 

‘Oh, yes,” said Greville, pulling up grass 
rather viciously. ‘You're trying my friend- 
ship, old fellow.” 

‘‘Tt’s a better way to try it than some 
others,” was the answer very gently given. 

Greville flushed up. 

‘*What do you mean?” he said, turning 
his face aside. 

‘I’ve had it in my mind often to say szome- 
thing to you,” said Erlscourt, ‘‘only we’ve 
both been so busy that we've seen little of one 





another. You've been half inclined to be 
vexed with me sometimes, and—well, perhaps 
a little jealous——” 

“Leigh!” said Greville, struck with 
remorse, laying his hand on Erlscourt’s. 

‘Nay, hear me out. I am notblaming you 
—it is hard, but it isn’t my fault that Dora is 
so much in my care. I can’t always avoid it 
without letting her think that I don’t like to 
have her, and I could not do that. Don’t let 
anything come between us, however slightly,” 
said Erlscourt, with his earnest eyes looking 
80 straightly and frankly into Greville’s. ‘‘ If 
I were heart-free, could I for an hour, a 
minute, try to stand in your way?” 

“Oh! Leigh, don’t think I ever dreamt 
that; how can I explain it so as to make you 
understand what it really was—that I never 
loved you one whit the less—how angry I was 
with myself. You see you are free to come and 
goas yon like; I am shut out ; and I suppose 
that made me feel bitter sometimes—always 
against my will. ‘You must forgive it.” 

“There can be no such word between you 
and me,” said Erlscourt, and for a minute the 
two hands held one another silently. 
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“Te is only Emmie’® folly,’ Eg@seourt 
resumed, after a minute & two, ‘‘thet parts 
you two, One can see through her in an 
instant. The whole world, might .ga cresh 
if I were safe, I suppore T must be ill- 
constituted not to be gratefal for so much 
affection, bat I confess I am not. How 
ean I be when it worries me on every 
side?" 

“Do you mean,” asked Greville, bluntly, 
“that she-keeps me oat-of the way to give yeu 
a fair field?” 

‘‘Exactly. I believe Dora sees through the 
device too.” 

‘Bat why?” began Greville, wham come 
words Erlscourt bad not long uttered came 
into his mind—“ if I were heart-fnae,” he had 
said. 

“T thought that was nothing much,” he 
paid, in a low voice, more following out his 
train of thought than speaking to bis friend, 
** at least, I wes not sure.” 

‘* What was nothing much?” 

“IT knew you admired Violet Herbert, of 
course, a8 wejall did; and I have often fancied 
there was something more,” ssid Greville, 
not finding it easier to go. anhecauce Dis, 
conrt remained so silent. “Useei¢ aiimow.” 

But his face remained grave, Be didnot 
like it, nor hia ghare in bri his friend 
and Violet Heshert tcgethen, ‘he was too 
honest tesay hedid, 

Yet it:-horeoth thas there was e@ difference 
bstweem them. It was Hirlaqourt whose 


necessarily integeer pain forced him-to break | 


through the momenteny: 

‘‘Morten, dont shits 
said, ‘' don’t think me 
her. Someone 


“ ear olit fellow,” said oa. 
neve thinkeny hexm of her, never. Iave 
often diflended hex, and I always liked em. I 
was yom! thoughtof, not hex, She csnosly 
be glad\tp.haye won.euch @ Keart-ae penne,” 

“ And Qam to-weigh and maaenmenamitbe 5 
little dontaitul whether the treasmme de. worth 
all I pay Mr it? That ian’t your fadhion, 
Greville. Don’t misunderstand meander. 
stand you,*and the sets voice changed to = 
still sofeg done, “Well, I won't aay yonr 
fears for m@ are unfounded-—in one-gense, I 
don't see my way -Olearly, I never _ 
nor may thoame4itdeapahieaitie stheanten. 
Bat to love—to be loved—that will al be 
mine; that, not worlds-between us ooual 

“I know,” said Greville, and thought of 
Dora. “Iam glad you have told me, Leigh," 

“I wanted you toknow. You will have no 
shadow of doubt about me, if you must needs 
have as yet abont Dora. I cannot hold two 
loves nor leave one for another, And as to 
what I asked you—ahont King’s I mean—I 
will say so far as that it is in Violet's cervice 
I am aating—and I may want your help 
farther. I will not ask if I may count on 
is-—"* 

“‘ Leigh, you.know I would go te the end 
of the earth for you,” 

‘‘ Meanwhile,’’ said the other, springing up. 
‘I don't want you to go any further than my 
own door, and wehawetalked- long enough. I 
won't shank you for those leat words.” 

_And yet the caressing hand he laid on Gre- 
ville’s shonider seemed to mean something 
more than goed fellowship. 

Gilbert Venner pat a very different inter- 
pretation on Erlacourt’s evident desire net to 
lei him drop. Hs thought his ruse had.sno- 
ossded—that these geniages were always to 
be canght through their vanity. 

“And we shall see our high and mighty 
painter follow my lead like a spaniel,” he 
said, triumphantly, to himgelf. ‘ That. was. 
change coincidence. The,girl looked, like that 
once, curse her! Isnppose that deacived ma, 
but he said.that be,got the face from.a, model, 
and she'd never go for that—too deuced proud. 


bu 


nT 


She's either @ead or marrieds Sp I’'vamo fear 
of you, my handsome paimtsr. You've no 
cause to be my enemy. Don’t think I should 
care for yon ip that ition, I’ve got an 
idea you could’ be rathiess enough for all 
those velvety eyes of yours.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue -clab-famitiarly called “King’s” was 
anything bat a shabby affair, Money had 
becn pnt inte it—how ebtained 
not to inguire, and money was made 
ont of it, 

For, a6 its premoters had aid, and justly, 
yon cannes make money without spending 


King wae not p 
no pk why ~ more than a 


‘ab emall 
ober 


perhaps spent his- money so lightly 
was gotlightly. ‘‘ He is your friend, 
What's. become-.of him?” 

‘« T half expect bim to night,” said. J 
“T met him yesterday, and hp, he 
come in.” ‘ x 

‘“« There-he ist” caida. 
near, overhearing, ‘s 


Any menaberwas asliberty, 
when he liked, and uwoxeqimiption faced 
their use of cagdscr billiand- tables, “Bort 
the appearance of'qnoesher person wind 
Greville was. no surprice in i itt wee | 
purprise to twe.or three to in that 
t Leigh Mrlscourt the paither, 

Yenner rose and went to meet the new 
comers, 

“ Very glad to see you both,” said he, smil- 
ing, well-bred enough not to express hie satis. 
faction. ‘I didn't know you were much of a 
player, Mr. Erlsconrt ?” 

Erlscourt had strong himeelf up to, meet 
this man withont any self-betrayal—to show 
neither by look nor manner, nor even by the 
absence of anything proper to, the ogoasion, 
what he felt. 

His talisman, now and always, was the 
thonght of hig,darling, What have not men 
done under the spell.of some loved name? 

He gave his band to Venneras he would to 
any ordinary acqoaintange—perteotly easily, 
withdrawing ié as nenad. 

‘Tem not much.ef a player,” he.said,'* bos 
Greville was telling me about the clah, and I 
thorght I should like to have a look ak is,” 

“« Which means,” thoughs.Venner, “ that he 
likes to come where he, thinks he’s appreci- 
ated. It’s a good thing to understand buman 
foibles,’”’ Then. aloud and laughing, ‘Don't 
— too much monsy. We play rather high 

ere.” 

‘‘ There’s not mugh interest in low stakes,” 
said Erlseourt. ‘‘ Risk has ita fascination.” 

‘I'm afraid it has. Shall yon.play yet?” 

** Perbaps——; don’t let.me keep you, from 
yonr play.” 





He moved away, 


best imensof their diffanent races -eigher. 
eK bos ‘Vewnen, | 


itt 


Nt. in whilp. the other 


manos: 
following Greville, who sat certain anxiety when the game went against 


—— 
down at a table, and called the attendant to 
bring @ pack of cards. 

Venner, although busy with his own game, 

to keep an eye on that table at which 
the two peinters had been joined by some 
Frenchmen Greville had met at the club 
before. 

He gathered that there was some disousefon 
as to what the game ehonid be. Finally, Nap 
was chosen—Nap that may be so innocent. 

Is.wasn't very innosent.at King’s as a rule, 
In this case there..geemed to-bea good deal of 
money lost and wamy,and a good deal of talk 
and langhtem. 2 Ma se 

Venner easily distimguished Erlecourt's soft 
tonesamongstthe others. His crisp, delicate 
‘mecent contrasted. c with the broken 
English, interlarded with) provincial French, 
of theothert *s vexation, 
| happened be gentlemen, 

They leo agppened to: be invefmrate gaw- 
‘Diera, and gene big ligeted ak@he uncon: 
cerned wag, in w the stranger consented 
| toany they: ’ ' 

although 
he had’ haan. winning,. Wy 

“ Iteewilly bight” endiihe, 

- * Whaib tines. it gaiii Br leconrt, 


ing @evi more: 
Reema hess: te 


life, “i? you 
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Bw 
“ Well : 


baal Ecleopart, wis @ tench 
‘ofescernana, “another game to retrieve the 
Greville hesitated, really, beeanse he hated 


Brleeourt, not 
giving him: ito Venner. 

“Si won't you?” be said. 
4*fem sare these are not tired of 
winning. Orany other game—vingt-et-un— 
écarté—— ?” 

“ Baccarat,” suggested Leblanc, who longed 
to pluck anew thisfoolish golden bird. 

‘No, no,” said Venner, interposing, ‘' not 
baccarat, I'll join you with pleasure, Mr. 
Erlscourt. Shall it-be vingt-et-an-?” 

‘“ If you like.” 

Greville and Venner changed seats, and the 
game began. Erleconrt'’s fortanes were fiuc- 
| tuating, and Greville watched less the game 

than. one of the players-with intense intarest, 
It needed skill to feign ignorance, and atill 
greaker skill to.alternate his«gsing apd lowes 

. with anh parfeos appearance of likelihoad. 

oe was ag wins re astised a RP by Bie er 
rhaps exhibi of inferiority, 
He fm raied vexed when ‘he failed, Gre- 
, Ville‘s excitament grew terribly; he bad such 
| quick sympathy with the map be loved more 
dearly in these last few. days than.ever, he had 


done before. ’ 5 
| The game became very close—for a while it 
ome & toss-up whe would aweep up the 
gains. ‘ 
| The two Frenchmen beosme highly, excited. 
, Venner: was as, opol a8. ine, conacions, of his 
' skill, and not of the temperamens.to be,ronsed 
| byvany crisis. — f 
Exlacours, neiéher oyer.excited, nor over 
' cool, seemed to vary in hetrayed. 8: 
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EEE 
him ; if, or the contrary, he made a point for 
himeelf, be was quietly eatiefied. 

Greville could not help watching him, con- 
j what it was all to lead to, disturbed 
at the cost Erlecourt seemed paying; and in 
the midet of there thoughts, in which he had 


“ Women are the deuce sometimes, though.” 

“Oh, yon go in for the tyrant réle then,” 
|said Erleconrt. “But that won’s answer 
with come women.” 

‘*I don't see why not,” said Venner, add- 
ing quickly, “of course I don’t approve of 
it,’ 


somewhat lost himeelf, he started as Erls- | it. 


court suddenly pushed back his chair, 

“ What an unlucky beggar I am!” he said, 
half vexedly, half laughing. ‘Mr, Venner, 
you have fairly beaten me, and I must com- 
pliment yeu on your play. But you will give 
me a chauce for revenge ?”’ 

**Certainly—with the greatest pleasure,” 
said Venner. ‘+ When shall’we say?” 

“T can’t qnite say. I am not » member, 
= see, and Greville is engaged all this 
week,” 

Greville balf opened his lips to cay that one 
of the engagements could be put aside, when 
Erlscourt'seyes mot hie, There was scarcely 
a& change in them, yet Greville onderstocd, 
and immediately Venner said, urbanely,— 

‘Bat I should be very pleased to act as 
friendly member, any night you can spare, 
if you would not mind jast calling at my 
——. — 5 

‘Oh, thanks, You are very good. I will 
cértainly call,” 

Venner handed him one of his cards with 
the question, — ‘ 

* You are not going yet, are you?” 

“No, but I shall not play any more. I 
think I have lost enough.” 

**Come and have a cigar in the smoking- 
room, then,” said Venner, ‘:Come, Greville, 
or do-'you play?” 

Greville declined playing, and Erlecourt 
accepting the proposal, the three went off to 
the smoking-room--a comfortable apartment 
on the second floor. 

The three men, ensconced in the easiest of 
easy-chairs, smoked for a few minutes in 
silence till Eriscourt began,— 

“Bo you know the Danbys, Mr. Venner? 
They are very old friends of my brother’s-——'* 

‘Your brother?” said Venner. 
on I mean brother: in-law, bat it’s the same 

ing.” 

“Do you look on the relationship in that 
light? I’ve often thought f's w rather ob- 
jectionable mode of regarding it.” 

“T don’t think I get at your meaving— 
why?” said Erlecourt, looking at Venter 
with an intentness the long lashes veiled. 

“Suppose the husband and wife are at 
daggers drawn——” 

*“‘ As they very offen are;” put in the other. 

Venrer laughed. 

“So they are. Well, in that case the wife's 
relations might object to that brotherly 
sentiment.” 

“Or it might cut the other way,” said: Bris- 
court. “TI shonld imagine if'a man got tired 
of his wife ke would want to repadiste his 
brotherhood with her sisters.” 

“T don’t seo, if he did,” said Greville, “how 
his dislike of the fact would alter the fact.” 

“Ts it a fact?’ asked Venner. 

“Don’t for heaven's sake yo into sucha 
deep question to-night,” said Erlscourt, lazily. 
“ All I can eay is I’ve been taught to consider 
it so, but it doesn’t concern me, Iam not 
burdened with a wife.” 

“Faith! nor I,” eeid Venner, with a laugh, 
“nor don't intend ‘to be.” ‘ 

"You're wiee,"'ssid Eriscourt. ‘‘ One gives 
up freedom when one marries.” 

‘* What heresy !” cried Greville, impulsively. 
ere is a bondage that is better than 

rty.” 

‘I shonld like to know where it is then,” 
said Leigh. “* Not in marriege ;a men can’t 
manage a woman, and the resnlt is that the 
woman mansges the man. From the moment 
that he he can’t say his oul is his own, 
unless becomes a tyrant, and he can't 
quite do that. He can't-oppress a woman.” 

Verner eat looking down, smoking away at 
his cigar, then he seid, with a certain uncasi- 
ness, as if he must ray something bat were 
doubtful how his hearers would receive it,— 


“ Of course not,” echoed Erlscourt. “ That 
is a matter without doubt. if you don’t see 
why not, though, my opinion may enlighten 
you. I should say a woman with any spirit 
would—"’ he leant his head back again, looking 
at Venner without seeming to do so—“ leave 
the man who, being her husband, was also her 

rant.”’ 

‘And a good riddance, too!" said Venner 
savagely, 

Erlscourt began to langh. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “you say that 
with such good-will one would think you had 
been troubled with some deuce of a woman. 
Bat you are, like me, happily free.’’ 

“ Well,” said Venner, “if I did answer 
warmly it is becanee I have seon amongst 
friends the misery a woman can eanes."’ 

There are some people who intuitively 
detect falsehood. They feel it by some process 
not belonging to reason orany of the phypicial 
senses, and Erlsconrt wasone of thece. Natural 
as was Venner’s ion, easy his manner, 
the painter had no belief im its truth. He ac- 
cepted the explanation with an, ‘ Ab, in that 
case you have an excuse,” and Venner had no 
idea but that he had succesefally retrieved his 
slight mistake. 

Shortly after the twoartists took their leave. 
Greville had bat to glance in the othbr’s face 
as the lights mae ae we see i 
he was in r thing bat calm. Bat 
he asked no wows Ava and Eriscours volun- 
teered no information. The only allusion he 
made to the evening was,— 

“Thanks, Greville; you havé helped me.” 

“Tam glad;” was the answer; ‘‘ but I 
feel miserable about my winnings ; itis positive 
cheating.” 

“Give them to a church, then,” said the 
other. ‘‘ J will not touch them.” 

Greville went: to bed and to sleep. His 
oonjectures, though anxious, were not of a 
natare to keep awake a young man in high 
health and considerably tived, but Eriscourt 
made no attempt at sleep; it had never been 
farther from him. 

He went to his studio; threw up the blinds, 
letting in the dawning morning light, and then 
sat down by a table, leaning his folded arms 
on it, and bowing his head down-on them, 

Heart and soul were in a tumult, co sorely 
tempted, so wildly questioning ; jast the step 
he had gained to-night Lad been snother 
clue, 

Was he called upon to go further? What 
wae it to him or Violet? 

Let the man go; he had denied any rights, 
he had cast her off ; well, then, forget him, 
fo the torture, and let them be happy. 

y Should they be parted? Why should 
he be half mad to see her, to hear her voice, 
and be denied ? 

She was spotless, why try to prove her 
stained? It was man’s law, unjust, implac- 
able, that forbade them, not Heaven's. Love 
itself gave rights, love overshadowed the 
rights the bare law gave. 

It seemed all so specious to a man blinded 
by hie own passion, it opened up such a glow- 
ing vista for his eyes'to dwell on, for his heart 
to rest in. 

The world knew nothing ; none could accuse 
her, and he never would, Butthe man was 
too noble, too pure-souled not to awake from 
that dream, net to see its faleenoss, not to be 
overwhelmed with remorse and humiliation 
until the overwrought physique gave way in 
heevy sobs. ; 

When he lifted his face the sun was jast 
throwing its faint gleams on the different 
objects in the room—the easel, the pictures on 
the walls, the flowers in the hearth. 

Erlscourt looked round the familiar room, 





yet so strangely unfamiliar, as rooms we know 


will look at dawn, then got up and fetched 
pencil and drawing-paper. 

The anguish of the past bour had left him, 

|if physically wearied, mentally etrong and 
strangely quiet, the half-numbed feeling that 
follows deep emotion, 

He began his sketch, and went on steadily, 
hearing but not noticiog the sounds of life 
within and without the house, 

A man’s head grew under hie hand, ex- 
quisitely drawn, every line and shadow cor- 
rect, @ vivid likenees, not a stiff representa- 
tion, showing, as Kingsley hasit, the perfaction 
of portraiture, not whet the man is ag he pits 
before the aztiet, but whet the man is in him- 
self—hia ce pacities, hia porsit ilities, 

It was a hard task, bat be foroed himself to 
it, finished it, and locked it away, then wrote 
a few lines to Violet Herbert, beginning 
abruptly without euperscripticn, asking her to 
say when she could see him. 

This nots was given to the factosmm msn- 
servant, with orders to take it at onee, and 
wait for an answer, 

Not very long afterwards tbs man camo 
his master, und delivered a note, 

‘“*When yon like,”’ wrote Violet, ‘I shall 
be at home all day, My timeis free; it isfor 
you to choose the hour.” 

Erlecourt kissed the letter a dozen times 
before be pat it away. Of course, he did not 
destroy i. 

Today he should see her—to-day, The 
mere thought was like a song! 


CHAPTER XIx. 


‘Waar can he want with me?” thought 
youn Herberé, not withous a certain trambling 

ear. 

She knew no light thing, no mere longing 
to see her, would make Erlscourt be the first 
to break through the rule she bad laid dcwn. 
He might suffer, but he would be ailent to tha 
end if she so chose it. To cay that she wag 
not glad thai it had been in tome way neses- 
sary to transgrees her wishea would not ba 
true, 

Bie had had many an hour of heartfelt 
yearning, of uubssrable loneliness, blaming 
herself for needless care, for cruelty, and yes 
not Gazing to write to him ‘I cannot bear 
absence; come.” No, she could nos do thas. 
Bat as the time drew near when he might 
come, she looked at her watch every second, 
and every second was as an hour, 

She was restless, walking from room toroam, 
then finally betaking herself to her bondoir, 
where she conld nof sit still an instant, but 
walked toandfrocontinually, Theexcitement 
made her look her best to-day; it had flashed 
her cheek, and made the sofi lips tremn- 
lous and the large eyes brilliant. She looked 
£0 young, too; the linss of pain seemed to have 

thed themselves away, the brow looked 
more sereue, 

When at last she heard the well-known step 
and his voice eaying something to Lucie, sha 
pressed her hands over her heart as if its beat- 
ing suffocated ber. 

She couid scaresly answer ‘‘yea” to bis 
“ May I come in?” and when he entered, wont 
forward to bim half blindly, as if irresistibly 
impelled, 

Was it well, that decree of hers? Would 
there have been half the passionate joy each 
felt if this meeting had been only after a few 
days’ or even a week's separation? Wonld 
every thought in each heart have been bent s0 
absorbingly on the other through s shorter 
separation 2? Must it not be either one or the 
ather, either entire parting, or meeting as they 
had done before? 

Throngh all her half-bewildering rapture 
she conid nos help such questionings throva- 
ing on her mind. The very clasp that held 
her ever closer and closer made euch misgiv- 
ings more vivid. She understood that she had 
bat intensified where ehe had meant to sub- 
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Erlecourt loosed her at last, but not before 
he bad held her off a little and looked at her 
with a keenness that brought the colour to her 
face. She knew how easy it was for him to 
read - that she too had been weary and heart- 
Bic 

‘Tam quite well,” she said, trying to give 
® direction to his thoughts she was quite con- 
scious they had not had. She tempted him to 
make the answer he had not otherwise uttered. 

** You look very different from what you did 
the last time I saw you.” 

Her assumption of ease fell at once. 

‘*Ah,” she said, turning half aside, ‘ don’t 
reproach me. Perhaps I have been cruel only 
I did not mean to. If I suffered alone, but 

ou + soffered, too! Perhaps I have not 
ge.’’ 


“ How easy it is to see,” said Erlecourt, 
‘*¢hat you have had bnt little love. You are 
always conscience-stricken, always magnify- 
ing mistakes into sins. I did not mean the 
slightest reproach by what I said. I was not 
thinking of myself at all but of you. I have 
obeyed you, and I will obey you again if you 
choose it.” 

‘He had drawn her within his arm again as 
he spoke, with the tenderness that manner 
and voice unconsciously took when speaking 
to her, 

She could not quite bring herself to release 
him from that obedience in so many words. It 
“waz not easy for her to tell him that she her- 
self had no strength to obey herself; bat, 
following her impulse, she put one hand 
quickly on his, a touch light and soft aga 
child's, but what child’s could ever have said 
g0 much? 

‘Erlscourt took the hand in both his own, 

“Do you know what trust you have shown 
me?” hesaid. ‘Ab, Violet, it issuch women 
as you that make men a little nearer to the 
angels !’’ 

He dropped her hand. Violet went and sat 
down by a small table, trembling a little. He 
walked up and down for a few minutes. The 
task he had viewed with such ineffable dread 
seemed harder than ever. How should hebegin? 
How save her from a shock? 

Turning at the end of the small room and 
coming again towards her, he caught her wist- 
fol look, and suddenly pausing by her chair, 
leant on it. 

“ Violet, you half guess why I have come?” 

‘Ts it about Edgar Marsden?"’ she asked ; 
she never said ‘‘my husband.’ 

Her voice was very low, but perfectly steady. 
She had learnt self-control in a bitter school. 

“You make my task easier, dearest. I 
want you to look at asketch I have brought 
of a man I know as Gilbert Venner, and tell 
me if it is or is not Edgar Marsden.” 

* Standing half behind her, he could not 

see her face ; perhaps he did not want her to 
see his. He laid the sketch on the table beside 
her. 

In dead silence, with hands pressed together, 
and breath drawn in long, heavy throbs, other- 
wise without movement, Violet looked on the 
face she bad last seen on the darkest day of her 





ife. 

Not all the changes of seven years, not all 
the deeper changes of a life of unrestrained 
license, could deceive her. Perfect art had | 
reached the recesses of the man’s soul, and | 
placed the man himeelf before her as he was | 
when he had fiung her dishonour in her face. 

Erlscourt waited till the minutes seemed 
hours, till he had almost tonched her or 
spoken; before he could do either, she had | 
twisted herself round, looking up at him, a 
white face, a glow in the great wide eyes, & 
lip that quivered uncontrollably, an anguish, a 
passion, a fire that seemed to change her. 
Her very voice was altered, hard, hoarse, | 
broken. 

“* Yes, itis he!" she said. ‘‘ That isthe man | 
Itrusted—man,dolIsay? Heaven sometimes 
lets devils be born into the world!” 

Erlscourt quietly drew the sketch out of 
ber sight; as he did so she turned herself 
away from him again, then flung her arms out | 





~ the table before her, and the fair head went 
own. 

Erlscourt only bent over her, laying tender. 
est touch on the soft curling hair ; he knew she 
would bear nothing more. 

He was quiet with the sort of tense quiet 
that we feel at such times, almost as if our 
own feeling were deadened, but in reality 
because it is absorbed, drawn into somebody 
else’s need. 

A long, shivering sigh, then Violet lifted her 


ee you are not gone?”’ she said, half 
a. e 

‘‘Tam always here when you want me, my 
darling.” 

“I do want you.” 

He drew the bright head against him, 
smoothing back the wavy hair from her fore- 
head, thinking sadly enough howstrangely the 
positions of man and woman were changed, 
and he was 80 often the comforter as well as 
the upholder, 

“Is brought it all back!” she whispered. 
“It I could ever forget thatday! I never 
shall, not if I live a thoueand years. And 
yet it was the day I first saw you. Do you 
know how I love to recall that I owe my life to 
you? I think of it so often !” 

** And I, too, and sometimes, Violet, I can- 
not believe that we were brought so strangely 
together to be parted at last.” 

, = lifted herself suddenly, setting her 
eeth. 

‘*[— would rather that,” she said, ‘‘ than— 
than—oh, do not think that I love you less 
because I love honour more, and yet I love 
honour best, half because I love you. Now, 
there is always a cloud, always.” 

‘‘ Violet, would Heaven I could make it 
always sunshine for you!” said Erlscourt, 
brokenly. 

‘* Come round here,” eaid Violet, softly, then 
as he obeyed, ‘“‘ kneel down so—so that I can 
see your face.” 

Hedid as she told him; sweeter she had never 
seemed to him, deeper adoration he had never 
felt for her. 

* You give me all the sunshine I can koow,” 
she said, *‘ you have lifted me out of despai 
and self-contempt; you twice saved my life; 
you taught me that I was not utterly worth- 
less ; you gave me happiness in spite of all; you 
now are dcing your utmost to lift the cloud 
from my life, even though it cast an immov- 
able one on yours. Do you think I don’t know 
what it costs you——” 

** Violet-——" 

“Hush! Do you think I don’t know what 
it costs you to meet this man, to spend hours 
over this picture of him?” 

‘* What is all that when I love you? How 
can anything be too bard that is for you?” 

Looking down into his face, instinct with 
the enthusiasm of a love that counts sacrifice 
as joy, she said,— 

“‘T wonder howmany women have had given 
to them a love like yours? I wonder what 
could ever repay it?” 

‘It merits—it wants none—but love.” 

“* Well, you have that. Perbaps I ought not 
to say all this to you, but you have borne, you 
will bear, so much for me, and I cannot stay 
you, you will not yield |" 

Never! How could you love me if I 
did?” 

‘But, Leigh, do you know that the hardest 
part of the task you have set yourself is before 
you now? It is a sacrifice no woman could 
ever ask, or even expect. This man is your 
enemy because he ia mine. You must seem 
to be his friend. I can see that must be 
your plan, because there is none other. You 
must be false, you so stainlessly true. You 
must inour the suspicion of your own friends 


| Marsden stamps the men who associates with 


him.”’ 

* Violet, why do you talk so? You are not 
doubting me, are you? You are not thinking 
that I shall falter because I must soffer? 
What is the love worth that shirks soffering ? 
You do not think my love will grow cold, and 





Ishall ask impatiently why I am fool enough to 
work without hope of reward? I have counted 
all the cost. Can it be counted? Are you test- 
a ?” said Erlscourt, looking almost per. 
plexed. 

‘“‘No. And if yon have counted the cost, 
what does it stem to you?” 

“ Why, nothing !"’ 

‘If any one else had said that to me,” said 
Violet, ‘‘I should not believe it. I should think 
it was a self-deception or a falsity. But you— 
your eyes are truth iteelf. No, I was not test- 
ing you, and I never doubted you. You would 
ask why I have put it all before you. You 
have had so bright a life that I was not sure 
you realised itall. It is not easy, unless one 
has suffered, to know all that suffering entails. 
One has to experience it.” 

“I know it — already, Violet, and I 
have not flinched. I will own it to you’ —he 
wenton, hurriedly —‘‘as youhave divined—that 
it was agony to meet him, to have his face 
before me, nay, more, that it seemed a terrible 
injastice that all my boundless love could not 
outweigh his bare rights. I have passed through 
the fire! You will believe me—you will not 
think I deceive myself ?"’ 

‘* No,” said Violet, gently. She hesitated, 

then bent forward, and fora second her lips 
touched his forehead. That soft, light, half 
timid kiss thrilled through him. Was not last 
night’s anguish trebly repaid? ‘ Now, tell 
me,"’ Violet eaid, presently, when he had risen, 
“ where you met—well, let us call him Ven- 
ner. 
**T met him first at the Danbys, you know 
who Imean. I did not recognize him at all 
from your description, as you will see from 
the sketch I searcely could.” 

“He is so altered. What then made you 
think he was Marsden?" 

“ Violet, what curious link has that picture 
of mine with our lives? {[¢ was that that 
gave me the first vague idea about you, and 
that that made me suspect Venner’s identity. 
I am glad now I was obliged to let the picture 
be exhibited.” 

Then he told her how he had come to be in 
the gallery, and how Venner had started at 
sightof “ Forsaken,’' andafter wards questioned 
him about the model. . 

“I don’t say I made up my mind, but it 
gave me a suspicion. I got Greville to take 
me to King’s, which place Venner frequents.” 

Bas, Leigh,” said Violet, with dilating eyes 
and starting up, “ you must not run such risk. 
I know what you have done, You have pre- 
tended to love play, to be ignorant of it, you 
have lost to Edgar—he always was a gambler 
—to let him think he has a hold on you. Oh, 
it is too much! Think of your reputation.” 

“TI will risk that, dearest! but do you mean 
that my friends will think ill of me?” 

“I did mean that partly, and besides, clubs, 
such as King’s, get noticed by the police. 
Sooner or later they make on them. 
Think, if your name got mixed up with such a 
scandal! ”’ - 

‘Tt all comes back to the old thing,” said 
Erlsconrt, ‘it is for you, and that ends the 
matter |’ z 

“ Bat you will be careful? I wish I could 
move you,” she said, in deep distress, ‘1 know 
him so well. If you make the slightest slip, if 
once he suspects, he will be unscrupulous, and 
he will not fightin the open field, that was never 
his way. But it is useless to say much——” 

‘' And only pains me. I cannot bear to refuse 
you, and yet I must. I must succeed, I will 
suceeed. I mean to get a hold over him, it is 
not so difficult, He is the sortof man who 
does not always play fair; and at times, 80 I 
hear, he is not over al as to wine. You 
are white, dear one, and still reluctant. I 
will not be reckless, I vow to you. I will keep 
a curb on myself. This little hand of yours, 
taking in both his the hand she put in entreaty 
on his arm, “‘ those soft eyes of yours, asking 
so much, are powers I could not gainsay if 
I would. You are never more in my heart 
than when I am fighting for you. Are you 
satisfied ?” 
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‘On that point, yes. On others, I must be, 
and ‘ musts’ are generally bard.” 

But ehe scknowledged to herself that it 
‘would have been harder still if he had yielded. 
She could not then, as she did now when he 
had left ber, think of him with a heart full to 
overflowing of tender pride. Come what might, 
he would never cauce her that keenest of 
sorrows—dieappointment. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


‘Tat sometime peaceable and sedate house- 
hold in Hamilton.terrace hed of late become 
*much disturbed—notin any indecorous fashion. 
It was as regular, as well ordered, as exasper- 
ating a model as ever; but there was a certain 
atmosphere which was felt by all, from master 
to kitchen-maid. 

It was like a circular storm, a small area of 
turmoil, outside that area the eerenest calm. 
It was difficult to say where the centre of the 
storm lay; whether in the precconpation of 
the mistress or the irritabilty of Dora—for 
she had become decidedly irritable, not to say 
at times sneppy, and generally so towards her 
cousin Emily. 

Whatever the head of the house thought he 
kept to himself. He was excessively busy, and 
constantly had to work in the evening in his 
private room, and not sorry for the necessity 
either. 

His wants, not exacting, were cared for as 
assiduously as usual, he had nothing to com. 
plain of bat the atmosphere. 

One night, after reading part of a heavy 
brief in his study, he went opto his room, 
somewhat past eleven, expecting to find his 
wife’s dressing-room empty, bat to bis sur- 
prise the light streamed brilliantly from the 
partly opened door. 

For Emily to forget to turn the gas down 
would have been so extraordinary a proceeding 
that it never entered her hasband's head. He 
fell back on theless extraordinary proceeding 


of her not yet having gone tobed. Hecpened | 


the door further and went in. There sat 


Emily before the toilet table; she was not yet | 
| try a word of remonstrance they keep away.’’ 


candressed, and was evidently in a brown 
study. 

‘Emily,’ said Challoner, surprised, ‘‘ are 
you not well?” 

‘‘Come in, Arthur. Yes, I am quite well. 
Have you finished your brief?” 

“Not quite, but as I was getting muddle- 
headed I thought it better to get come rest and 
Yinish work at chambers. What has kept you 
Up, my dear?” 

“I was thinking.” 

‘IT eee that. Don't you thiak sleeping is 
better?” 

“ It is not very late, and there isso much to 
— one that I did not feel at all inclined for 
sleep.” 

“ Your boy again. of course,” said Challoner 
good-naturedly,. settling himself in an arm- 
chair. “I've seen for some time that you 
‘were not in your usnal spirits, and as to Dora, 
there's something the matter with her temper, 
but I haven’t liked to say anything. Things 
often right themselves if they’re let alone, 
I hope you have no fault to find with Dora?” 

‘Oh, she has rot so much to do with it all,” 


“Is all,”’ sounded vague to the lawyer, used 
to precise definitions ; ‘‘the said Dora is not 
the chief cause of the said worry,” would have 
been more in his line, but years of married 
had taught many things, and one was to 
wait. 

“T can’é make out Leigh at all,” said Emily, 
with tears in her eyes. ‘“* What do you think 
IT hear now?” 

‘TI can’t imagine at all,’”’ was the grave 
snswer. ‘Where do you find out s>9 much, 
Emmie?” 

“* Naturally, since we know co many people 
he knows. And there are the young Danbys 
constantly down in the West-end. I daresay 
just where they ought not to be.” 








‘Then they certainly wouldn't see Leigh,” 
said Challoner, still more gravely than before, 

‘*Oh, I don’t know that,”’ said Emily, with 
@ movement of the head that had she been 
the cook would have developed into a toss. 
** Of course you have heard of King’s Club in 
— street?” 

‘T believe I heard of it quite a year ago. It 
is a club started bys Mr. George King and 
devoted to the requirements of gentlemen who 
like very high play,” said Challoner. 

‘Did you know,” demanded Emily, ‘ that 
Leigh went there?” 

*T did; but I am not his keeper! ” 

“ You knew it,” she said, turning on her quiet 
hovaband so fiercely that a timid man might 
have been startled. 

Challoner was only very quiet, but he had 
never been over-awed by his wife. 

‘*My dear,” said he, “this is a domestic 
comedy, not a tragedy. Leigh has never 
taken amies any advice I have yiven him. I 
shouldn't like to say whether he always 
followed it, that’s quite another thing; bat I 
don’t see that his present delinquency calls for 
interference,” 

‘Tam surprised at you, Arthur. Do you 
want my brother to become a gambler?” 

* Certainly not; but I don’t think he will.” 

‘** You can’t approve of his going to a club 
like that. He has his own club, the Travellers ; 
if he wants cards or billiards why doesn’t he 
go there, where he meets gentlemen, and the 
play is conducted in a proper manner? But 
this place—where they positively gamble and 
all sorts of people meet! ” 

‘*Where have you become so learned, 
Emily ?” said her husband, amusedly. 

**Tom Danby told me a good deal. He goes 
to King’s himself, I am sorry to say. I 
pointed out to bim how wrong and ungentle- 
manly it was, and the danger of becoming a 
gambler.” 

‘*Never mind Tom Danby, he has a father 
and mother who are responsible for his 
morals.” 

“And what mother has my boy known but 
me?" said Emily, tearfully. ‘“ But they are 
all alike; we tcil, and thiok, and pray for 
them, and they go their own way, and if we 


The amount of geveral truth in this, and 
her distress, prevented Challoner from making 
any reply that might burt her feelings, 
Emily assicuously dried her eyes with her 
As piaaaal while her husband said sooth- 
ipgly,— 

“Don’t ory, my dear, I don’t think Leigh 
deserves such a condemnation. If you knew 
the frightful trouble some young fellows are! 
After all, he has never given you a real heart- 
ache. Forgive me for saying it, but you do 
exaggerate anything he does. What is his 
offence now ? Going occasionally ——” 

‘**Ooccasionally! He is often there!” 

‘I should like to know the authority for 
that. We will say he goes, without specify- 
ing the exact number of times. It doesn’t 
follow because he plays that he plays high. 
He is not at all likely to take to gambling. It 
isn’t a temptation to him, and besides, he is 
too busy.” 

‘‘ Evil companionship will lead to anything. 
You can’t say, Arthur, that yon approve of 
&@ young man going to these dreadful clubs.” 

**No, I don’t; bat also I don’t approve of 
pulling them up sharp.” 

‘It is not likely, if I wiehed it, that I should 
be able to do that,” said Emily. ‘Leigh has 
quite given up making this house a second 
home, He cannot beara word to be said to 
him, not even from me!” 

** Are you sure that is entirely his faalt?” 
asked Challoner. Fond as he was of his wife 
he did not at all wonder that Leigh did not 
appreciate her counsels and admonitions. 

“Do you mean it is mine?” asked Emily, 
indignantly. 

“If you want my opinion, yes. I have seen 
Leigh take things from you as many young 
men would not. A temper like that can’t be 
Gifficult to manage, but if you will not resent 





my sayingso, I don’t think you do managehim. 
Perhaps you don’t understand him, or he 
doesn’é understand you. At any rate, you 
hector him too much, and all the affection and 
gratitude in the world won’t make a proud 
spirit bear coercion. You say you have been 
@ mother to him, so you have, as far as any 
one else can fill that place. But you are not 
his mother, and it is impossible he should 
submit to you as he might to his mother.” 

‘* How can I let him go to his ruin without 
saying a@ word 2?” 

“Tt is not the word I object to, but how tha 
word is said. And Leigh never was near going 
toruin. What a strovg expreesion !”’ 

** Not when he gets into the toils of a desigr- 
ing woman! Not when he takes to gambling 
because of her!" exclaimed Emily. ‘It isall 
through her that heisgivingmeup. I wonder 
if he thinks he is breaking my heart! ’’ and she 
scbbed unrestrainedly. 


(To be continued.) 








THE CURSE OF THE LESTERS. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ir may seem strange, but Basil Lester had no 
idea of the changes that had taken place in the 
fortunes of his sometime betrothed. He heard 
pretty frequently from Vale Lester, but no one 
ever mentioned to him the fact that David 
Devenish was dead and his fiancée had disap- 
peared mysteriously. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tempest were Scotch, and had a 
great deal of shrewd caution hidden in their 
breasts, Vana, if she could be found, would be a 
great lady, the mistress of a beautiful country 
house, and the owner of five thousand a year. 
She would be able to doa great deal for them, 
and so the pair resolved that there should be no 
nine days’ wonder about her disappearanze, 

They did not even give out her heiress-ship, 
but quietly announced that she was “ detained 
in Yorkshire.” Vale Lester was not an inquisi- 
tive place ; the village accepted the statement, and 
speedily forgot all about Vana in the absorbing 
interest they felt in the attempt to poison Miss 
Lester. 

It really seemed as though the Vicar’s gentle 
niece wes as completely forgotten as though she 
had never come to Norfolk. The Tempest chil- 
dren missed her sorely, and there was a burden 
of reproach ever tugging at their mother’s heart, 
but no one ever mentioned Vana. Neither the 
Vicar nor his wife had forbidden her name to be 
spoken, but certainly they did not encourage 
their children to talk of her, and so to all seem- 
ing and appearance she was forgotten. 

Basil never made any inquiry respecting her. 
He knew her wedding was to have been in 
January, and as the first month of the year 
slipped by, he grew alittle sterner, a little graver, 
as he thought of her another man’s wife. Ze 
never forgot her ; he could not, try as he would, 
but he never mentioned her name in his home 
letters, and so as Lady Lester was far tov 
engrossed in her own troubles to mention any 
one else of her own accord, he never heard even, 
what all the world of Norfolk knew, that Mr. 
Devenish had died, and Vana was “detained in 
Yorkshire.” 

Poor Basil! Even without the pain of having 
lost the one woman he loved and being engaged 
to another he had plenty to trouble him. His 
mother’s letters and Fenella’s vehement accusa- 
tions forced him into declining further assistance 
from his uncle; then Lady Lester having, she 
said, taken this step “by his advice,” did not 
scruple to apply to him in any difficulty, and 
the claims cn his purse were so many and con- 
stant that the poor young fellow had much ado 
to keep out of debt. 

Not that Lady Lester was a cruel selfish 
woman or a heartless mother, but it is difficult 
for a lady of middle age to find her income 
suddenly reduced to one quarte: of its amount 
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and yet to make both ends meet, Then my lady 
was essentially a weak character and much led hy 
her girls. 

Now these “girls,” who had never joined in 
the prejudice against Uncle Percy, thought that 
if Basil insisted on their resigning tangible 
benefits they had a right to his purse in recom- 
pense. By the time Fenel!a and Miss Deborah 
settled at Arden, and neglected the family at the 
Court, his sisters were in open revolt against 
their eldest, nay, their only, brother. 

It seemed to these young ladies that Basil was 

answerable for Fenella’s rudeness. She was 
engaged to him, therefore he must be in con- 
stant correspondence with her. Why could he not 
represent to her how much his mother and 
sisters needed achange? Every one knew Aunt 
Deborah refused Fenella nothing. Then, too, Miss 
Devreux would have forty thousand pounds, and 
goodness knew how much more on her wedding 
day. 
Why did rot the betrothed pair hurry on the 
marriage, then Sir Basil could live on his wife’s 
fortune and present the whole of his present 
income to his family? 

Of course there was a great deal of injustice 
in all this, but Basil’s sisters had one real ground 
of complaint. They had far more real claim on 
their Aunt Deborah than Fenella, For Basil to 
marry Fenella and live upon her income could 
hardly be called fortune hunting, since in point 
of fact he had far more right to the money than 
his fiancée. 

Poor Basil! 

On the one hand, his mother and sisters wrote 
continually beseeching him to make (their own 
expression) Fenella and his aunt come home to 
Vale Lester; on the other, Fenella sent him 
accounts of how delighted they were with Arden, 
and how their spirits seemed to rise by magic 
the moment they were clear of the cottage at 
Vale Lester and its grueeome associations, 

His wedding was fixed for June, and he looked 
forward to it with a kind of sullen indifference, 
Jt was to be; no doubt Fenella was a most 
snitable bride, and he should try to make her 
happy, but he had not the slightest exultaticn or 
content at the idea of winning-the lovely creature 
whom many men would have envied bim. 

The poor fellow had yet another dilemma. To 
be married even in the quietest manner requires 
money ; and still more when a-baronet is united 
to a beautiful heiress is ready cash indispensable. 
It was very well to argue he could live on the 
interest of Fenella’s fortune, but that could 
hardly be touched at once, and meanwhile ex- 
penses would crop up. A hundred and twenty- 
five pounds a quarter sounds plenty for a single 
man, but Lady Lester’s appeals had been so 
numerous that Basil had very little of his income 
for his. own use. 

He could not propose a speedier marriage 
than June for this reacon ; he could not take a 
three days’ holiday and. run over to Arden for 
the same cause. In those early months of the 
new year Sir Basil had to abstain from most 
things that needed ready money. 

He heard of his Aunt Jepson’s death with 
kindly pity. He knew quite.well what a toil-laden 
life hers had been, and he was sorry he could 
not cffer the slightest help in the strain the 
funeral expenses would be to his cousins, Her 
death reminded him of another fact: Aunt 
Deborah and Percy were now the last of the old 
generation. 

If his uncle had not been instrumental in the 
attack en Miss Deborsh’'s life, if he had had no 
hand in Sir George’s death, it seemed terrible he 
should pass his whole life ogtrecised by his re- 
lations for the mere suspicion. Basil remem- 
bered the simple kindness with which Perey 
had met him in December, the real sorrow he 
hed shown at his father’s funeral. He recalled 
Edith Lester’s intense faith in her husband, and 
for the first time he faltered in the suspicion 
Fenella had so carefully instilled. 

“It eeems impossible,” he thought, and ‘this 
view of the case struck him for the first time, 
“that a man possessed of ample means-should 
stain his soul with murder for the sake of touch- 
ing a fortune he could not enjoy for more than 
twelve years.” 





Perhaps the thought of Percy Lester was pro- 
minent with him that night, because in the letter 


announcing her mother’s death the eldest of the’ 


Jepson girls—married now to a curate of high 
character and small means—had told him of the 
kindness shown by her uncle and aunt all through 
her mother’s illness, Mary Lawson had ventured 
to tell him the shadow on her husband’s name 
was killing her Aunt Edith, and she begged him, 
as head of the family, to try and shake Miss 
Deborah’s extraordinary fancy, 

Sir Basil was at tea. He kept simple habits 
in Ireland, and the evening meal, served at seven, 
was a combination of dinner, tea and supper, 
which saved trouble and expense. 

He was reading Mary Lawson's letter for per- 
haps the third time, when there came a loud 
ring at the door, and his own servant, Andrew 
Judkins—nephew to the old butler—who had 
waited on him from boyhood, came in with a 
bewildered face. 

“ Please, Sir Basil, here’s Miss Devreux.” 

Basil had no time for reply. Almost before 
Andrew had finished speaking Fenella was in the 
room. She was more beautiful than he had ever 
seen her, but there was a look of terrible excite- 
ment in her eyes, 

“My dear girl!” exclaimed Basil in utter 
amazement, “ where have you come from? What 
have you done with Aunt Deborah, and what 
brings you here?” 

He spoke in all good feith without the least 
idea of the terrible meaning his words might have 
for her. A dull, red streak rose on her face as 
he mentioned his aunt, and then fading left her 
paler than before. 

“T think you might say you are glad to see 
me!” 

* Of course I am glad, Fenella, but you must 
make a little allowance for my nerves. This is a 
very quiet, monotenous place, and one isn’t 
used to such surprises as you have given me.” 

Andrew had calmly Jaid the table for the un- 
expected guest. As he disappeared Fenella drew 
up her chair to the table and took off her cloak. 
She seemed to see not the slightest impropriety 
in eating téte-d-téie with a bachelor in his own 
house. 

She ate very little, but passed her cup twice 
to be replenished ; she seemed almost feverish 
with thirst, Basil felt convinced something was 
wrong, but, humouring her mood, he asked no 
questions until she hud finished her meal, when he 
took her into his own study. 

“Now, Fenella, I want you to tell me what 
bas brought you to Ireland,” 

“T wanted to see you.” 

“T wish you had written first,” he said, 
gravely. “Don’t you see, Fenella, you can’t 
stay alone here. I must take you back to my 
aunt to-night. Where is she? At Ashton?” 
naming the nearest town, some six miles off. 

“ She is in London !” 

“‘ Fenella |” 

“ Don’t look at me like that !” pouted Fenella. 
“ Aunt Deborah .is very angry with me, Basil. 
She has turned me out of doors, and I—I had no 
where in the world to go to, and go I came to you. 
I thought you would be true to me,” 

Basil pressed her hand kindly. 


“True to you now and «lways, Fenella; but, 
dear, don’t you see yourseli I can’t keep you 
here? I must send you away until you ere my 
wife.” 

Fenella looked at him anxiously ; there was.a 
feverish brightness in her eyes. 

“ Couldn’t we be married now, Basil? I 
shouldn’t want. a grand wedding; we needn’t 
have bridesmaids or fine clothes, I only want to 
be your wife,” 

The stravgest fear smote Sir Basil as he looked 
at her. Could she be threatened with brain 
fever? Fenella was the last girl in the world to 
care nothing for pomp and ceremony, and till 
now he had believed his aunt so wrapped up in 
her that her will was Miss Deborah’s law. 

“My dear,” he said, slowly, speaking with 
grave tenderness, “you know that you belong 
to me, and I will fight your battles against all the 
world. We wiil be married as soon as it can be 
arranged. 





I don’t know anything of the law’ 


about such things in Ireland, but I should thin 
our wedding could be in two or three days.” 

**Couldn’t it be to-night?” pleaded Fenella, 
feverishly. “Basil, if you delay it will be too 
late. That man is coming after me very fast. 
T can see him hurrying on, and he will part us, I 
know it, I feel it!” 

Sir Basil was quite convinced then her brain 
wes breaking down. 

“ There is a friend of mine, Fenella, who lives 
three miles off. I am sure his mother will make 
you welcome until I can get a license and other 
things. Their house is quite shut in by trees, 
and no one could find you there. You will be 
quite safe until I can marry you.” 

“And you will promise me not to go away ? 
You won’t rush off to England and leave me?” 
pleaded Fenella. 

“T have no thought of going away, Fenella. 
Can’t you trust me?” 

She smiled at him then, a smile more full of 
tendernees than any one had ever seen on her 
face. 

“ Tcan trust you always.” 

The dog-cart came round, and Sir Basil drove 
his fiancée over to Willow Lawn, the home of 
Robert Armitage, a surgeon of no mean skill, 
although fate had cast his lines in an Irish country 
village. 

Basil had a real esteem and friendship for Mr. 
Armitage. He knew the kind old lady who pre- 
sided over her son’s comfort would welcome Fe- 
nella, and though he did not mention his friend’s 
profession to her, it was acomfort to him to feel 
she would be under the eye of a medical man. 

The Armitages were true gentlefolks. They 
must have been amazed at the arrival of Sir 
Basil and a strange young lady at nine o’clock on 
a March night ; but they showed no surprise, 
and greeted their visitors as though they had 
been expected guests. 

Basil Lester was atruth speaker, but he was 
forced to colour the narrative he told Mrs. Armi- 
tage, and a glance at Fenella forbade her contra- 
dicting his story. 

The Irigh lady gathered that one of his sisters. 
had been expected at Kilmorna, when, of course, 
Fenella would have been her guest. Mrs. Armi- 
tage promised to take all care of the young: 
fiancée, and, indeed, Was much taken with her 
dazzling beauty. 

Basil had sent the dog-cart back, and begged 
Mr. Armitage to walk part of the way home with 
him. 

As soon as they were out of the gate of Wil- 
low Lawn he told his story, adding to Fenella’s 
explanation of her sudden arrival his own con- 
viction that his aunt was too devoted to her to 
have really behaved as described. 

“Of course I.shall marry her at once, but I 
have no idea of the formalities required in Ire- 
land, I want you to coach me up in them.” 

Robert Armitage laid one hand on. his friend’s 
arm. 

“ You-ean’t marry her 1” ; 

‘“Why not?” very haughty, was Sir Basil’s 
tone.. “She was engaged to me when she thought 
herself. my aunt’s heiress: You don’t suppose I 
would forsake her now ?” 

‘* T believe you are a model of constaney:; but 
I never-yet heard of .a marriage -where the bride: 
was suffering from brain fever.. Take my word 
for it, Sir Basil, before you could get a license 
Miss Devreux will be in raving delirium !” 

“ But-—” 

‘*My dear fellow,” said Armitage, almost 
affectionately, ‘don’t :be horrified ; heaps of people 
have brain fever and get over it, There is no 
more disgrace in brain fever than in a broken leg. 
Miss Devreux has suffered some terrible shock to 
her nervous system, . Why, you told me yourself 
there had been an attempt to poison your aunt. 
That was quite enough to upset a nervous girl. 
Any way, you can’t:marry her until she recovers, 
and I should advise you in the meantime to send 
word of hersafety to her relations. They must 
be in a.frenzy about her.” 

‘She has no relatious. My aunt adopted her. 
Armitage, you have taken a weight off my mind 
by saying it is. brain fever, When that poor 
child talked of my aunt turning her out of doors 
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and declared that a man was pursuing her to part 
us, I felt horribly perplexed.” 

“It’s brain fever,” said the surgeon, decidedly, 
“My mother is a famous nurse, and we'll have 
the young lady well in no time.” 

* But I could not think of imposing such a 
charge on Mrs. Armitage.” 

“ Mother won’t mind, and where else could you 
send her? Sir Basil, leave Miss Devreux at 
Willow Lawn and we’ll do our best.” 

Poor Basil ! He opened his correspondence With 
misgivings the next day, but there was no letter 
which even mentioned Fenella’s name. 

The kind-hearted surgeon found time'to ride 
over with the news that Fenella was in wild de- 
lirium, There was no doubt of her malady. 

Mrs. Armitage had once installed herself as 
head nurse. The patient should have the utmost 
care; butthe doctor and bis mother alike urged 
Sir Basil not to see her. 

“The poor girl’s mind runs perpetually on your 
father’s murder,” seid Bob, gravely. “It would 
harrow up your feelings to listen to her, and not 
do her the least. good. You trust her to ua, and 
we’ll do our best.” 

Basil was sitting at tea the self-same hour at 
which Fenella had appeared on the night before, 
when once again he was disturbed by an arrival. 

He had not written to his Aunt Deborah. Once, 
twice, he-had attempted the task, but could not 
finish it, Itseemed to him simpler to wait till 
news of Fenella’s loss came from England. 

The sound of Andrew ushering in a visitor did 
not surprise him this time, for he believed Miss 
Deborah capable of sending a dozen people after 
her darling ; but he did wonder when the sounds 
died away, and-he heard nothing of the visitor. 

Andrew cleared awsy with a very solemn face, 
and when he was about to retire, he said, with 
rather a constrained manner,— ; 

‘* My uncle’s come, please sir !”” 

“Your uncle!” 

“That used to be butler at-The Court, Sir 
Basil. Heand aunt are in Miss Deborah’s service 
now. He wants to see you, please sir!” 

*¢*Show him in!” 

Old Judkins looked so utterly weary and down- 
hearted that Basil made him take a chair by the 
fire and drink a glass of wine before he even tried 
to speak, 

** Now, old friend, whatisit? I think I can 
guess, though! Aunt Deborah has sent you 
here tosee if Miss Devreux is here. She came last 
night, and is staying with a friend of mine, but 
she is tooill to go home. I was just going to 
write to tell my aunt she has brain fever.” 

“And you’re not married to her? Oh, Sir 
Basil, ’ve known you frem childhood ; don’t be 
offended with me. Only say you’re not*married !” 

“Certainly. I am not married, Judkine; but 
my aunt must be aware——” 

“Oh, sir!” interrupted Judkins, “don’t go 
to say a word against Miss Deborah, which may 
be asaint in Heaven. “I’ve travelled night and 
day “siace yesterday morning early, when Jane 
Watson sent round for me, and my head swiths so 
I can’t speak clear; but Dr, Stone ‘Il be here‘and 
Mr. Percy, too, in mother @ay, and you'll believe 
them if you don’t en ld servant |” ' 

“Look here, JudRins, ‘you served “thy ‘father 
faithfully till his death, and I should Hever doubt 
your good intentions. “Try and tell me why you 
have come to Freland, #nd whe sent you.” . 

‘You promise you’ll not be angry ?” 

“Yes!” 





‘*Mr, Percy was telegraphed to by the police 
yesterday to go and identify some one at Holy- 
head. He’s been that ill lately, poor gentleman, 
Jame Watson thought he’d better not go alone, 
and she sent for me. We all thought, you see, | 
tir, the person we had to identify was the 
woman Sharpe,” 

“ And wasn’t it ?” 

**It was Dr. Stone!” 

“Dr, Stone!” 

Judkins told all that bad happened at Holy- 
head. The poor old doctor had been unable to 
speak to them ; but from the fact he had last been 
seen on his way to Arden to insist on an interview 
with Deborah Lester, and that he waa found 
travelling towards Ireland, Percy’s idea was he ! 
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had discovered important news he was taking to 
Sir Basil as ‘head of the family. 

The strange attack on the old man by his 
fellow traveller, the correspondence between her 
description and that of Fenella had forced the im- 
pression that Miss Devreux was hurrying to Ros- 
common, meaning to be married before Dr. Stone 
could arrive with his warning. 

“Sir Basil,” said Judkins, humbly, “ you may 
think me a scoundrel to speak against the young 
lady that’s to be your wife ; but all we ask, sir, is 
that you'll wait till you’ve seen Dr. Stone, A 
day or two can’t matter much to you!” 

Basil Lester looked very, very grave. 

“T could not be married, if I wished it, before 
some days, for Miss Devreux is too ill. She came 
here last night evidently suffering from brain 
fever, and this morning she was perfectly de- 
lirious. People often do strange things with that 
complaint, and Dr. Stene, as a physician, will 
know her illness explains anything that has 
puzzled him in her behaviour.” 

“ And, sir,” the old servant hesitated, “ you’!l 
not refuse to see your uncle? It’s my belief, sir, 
that if something isn’t done soon to find the real 
murderer of Sir George, Mr. Percy ’il just sink 
into his grave with worry.” 

“You used not to be fond of him, Judkins?” 

“T’ve seen a lot of him lately, sir, and of bis 
lady, too, and if Sir. George’s murderer isn't 
found till doomsday I shall never suspect Mr. 
Percy |” 


OHAPTER XXXII. 


Face to face sat Dr. Stoneand Sir Basil Lester. 
The young Baronet listened with horror to the 
old doctor’s story of his visit to Arden, and his 
firm conviction that the ‘‘ lady ” known at the cot- 
tage as Miss Lester was an impostor. Bit by bit he 
went over the chain of evidence, and his own 
theory that Sir Basil’s aunt had died in Loudon. 

Basil tried hard to defend the girl who had so 
nearly become his wife; but Robert Armitage, 
who joined the conclave, confessed that Fenella’s 
ravings all went to confirm the doctor’s state- 
ment, and that from the marks still visible on her 
arms and other parts of her body she must have 
been using morphia as an injection for months, 

It was his opinion she had some terrible secret 
on her conscience, and that even in delirium it 
haunted her. 

Percy Lester could not stay in Ireland on his 
wife’s aceount ; but his brief visit to Roscommon 
had restored perfect sympathy between him avd 
Basil. 

The young man asked his unele’s pardon very 
humbly forthe wrong he had done him in his 
thoughts, and confessed the prejudice bad been 
instilled by Fenella. 

Itwas Percy's idea that an advertisement should 
be ineerted in the papers, begging : 

“Mrs, Smith, who Jately, with her daughter, 
spent to months at Arden under another name, 
should communicate with the undersigned, when 
she should bear of something to-her advantage,” 

The name Smith was'adacky hit of Dr. Stone, 
who'guessed thatas the maid had been called 
Mary Smith, the homely cognomen was ‘the real 
title'of the stout old lady who had passed as 
Deborah Lester. 

The advertisement was auswered at once, in a 
very cautious, illspelt letter. 

“Mrs, Smith would bave nothing to do with Mr. 
Percy Lester unless he promised no harm should 
come to her.” 

Percy replied by the offer of fifty pounds, 
when both Mary and her mother called and con- 
fessed the cruel fraud. In one’thing Fenella had 
been forgetful ; though she had so strenuously im- 
posed another woman on the world as Deborah 
Lester she had bad her kind old patroness de- 
scribed in the register by her true name, and on 
her lonely grave in Highgate Cemetery she had 
raised astone with the initials D. L. 

Mary Smith confessed her mother had always 
been against the plan, but she had persuaded her 
to yield on account of sain. They left Miss Fe- 
nella at last because they were frightened. 

She could not sleep at nights, and used to walk 





about the house raving about poigon and a woman 
called Sharpe. 

She never told them anything exactly, but 
listening to her they felt sure she and this woman 
Sharpe were one. 

She made such a beautiful old lady, when she 
spoilt her figure ahd put on a white wig. Then 
some one told them a woman called Sharpe had 
murdered a gentleman down at Vale Lester, and 
they grew frightened. 

**T begin to understand all that has puzzled 
me,” said Percy Lester to Dr. Stune that night. 
“ Doctor, I shall have to bear the suspicion to the 
end, for if it be as I think, I'could not bring euch 
— on Basil as publishing the truth would 

oO ? 


But this was spared him. 

One evening, late in May, when Fenella’s 
illness had lasted two mouths, Basil Lester was 
allowed tosee her. The fever had left her now, 
but she was strangely weak and languid. Mr. 
Armitage had breken the truth to Sir Basil; they 
must not wish for her to recover. A return of 
bodily strength meant permxnent insanity. She 
would never be his wife. She was not his choice, 
but she had loved him—or Basil thonght sc— 
better than any one else in the world had done. 
He knew the terrible fraud she had conceived, 
and in part carried out, but he forgave her that. 
As yet he did not know the other dark secrets of 
her life. 

“ Basil ?”’ 

‘¢ Fenella !” 

He sat by the couch with her hand in his. 
Very lovely she looked on this fiir spring even- 
ing, with a beauty almost tmearthly in its 
radiance, but through it all there was a shadow 
on her brow, 

“Ts it trae?” she whispered. ‘* Basil, I can 
trust you. Tell me, am I dying ?” 

‘* We fear so.”” 

Just that. Notaword of doubt or pity, but 
oh, the tenderness of the mitn’s voice, 

“T don’t want to die,” stid Fenella, fretfully. 
“T am so young, Basil, and we were tohave been 
married next thonth.” 

Sir Basil knew not what'tosay. How eould he 
regret her failing health when he knew the 
docm the future held for her, and yet, as she 
said, she was young to go. 

* Are you quite sure, Basil! ” 

**Yes, dear.’’ 

“Then,” said the girl, raising herself on her 
pillows, and looking straight into his face, “I 
have something to'say to you. You never loved 
me, Bazil, as I did you, ‘but I think you are sorry 
for me now.” 

“*T am more than‘sorry, Fenella.” 

Then you woun’t refase what Iam going to ask 
you. I want you to promise me something 
before I die.” 

‘J will do anything im fhe world for you, 
Fenella. What is it?” 

“T want you to promise to forgive me. I 
have something to tell you, but you raust pro- 
mise first. I don’t think I could rest in my 
grave, Basil, unless you do.” 

“You need not tell me, dear,” thinking she 
alluded to the fraud about Miss Deborah’s death. 
“T can guess it.’ 

**T would rather tell you—but you must 
promise first, say, ‘I forgive you, Fenell», what- 
ever you have done.” 

She was dying and she loved him, She had 
planned ‘to wrong his family cruelly, but the 
fraud had only lusted tivo months. Basil could 
not refuse her, and he promised, 

“Remember,” and she looked at him, 
triumphantly, “you have promised ; you can’t 
be angry uow. [ parted you from Vana Tem- 

est |” 

** Fenella !” 

“T went to the post-office and got your letters ; 
then, when she was heart-broken at your silence, 
and you were angry at her coldness (how could 
she write to you when she had no address), I 
managed it. I told her you were engaged to me, 
and showed her the picture you had left for me 
to give her. She might have doibted my word, 
she could not doubt your handwriting, ‘To my 
own darling,’ on a picture in my possession, I 
gave her the address then, for I guessed she 
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would write and break with you, and by the same 
post I sent you back your letters—those letters 
she had never seen! ” 

*€ Fenella, it was cruel ! ’’ 

“T loved you,” said Fenella, “and Vana was 
only a child! She could not care for you as I 
did, and she soon consoled herself.” 

“They said he was a good man,” said Basil, 
thoughtfully: “pray Heaven he makes her 
happy.” 

“ He can’t,” said Fenella, bluntly. “ The grand 
match fell through. The bridegroom died. 
Some one else would tell you if I did not.’ You 
will marry her and forget me.”’ 

“* Fenella,” he said gently, crushing back the 
horror he felt, and thinking of her as she lay 


there, panting, gasping, “you must not excite. 


yourself, It is very bad for you.” 

“ What does it matter since I'm dying, and 
you haven’t heard all? I wrote it out once. 
You'll find it in my desk at the Cottage. I was 
Mrs. Sharpe! I killed Sir George! ” 

She fell back—dead !_ No reproach, no blame, 
no condemnation could reach her now. Her 
spirit had returned, sin-laden and soiled, to the 
Heaven that gave it. 

. * 


Fenella died in May; the June roses bloomed 


~when bors laid her to rest in the Irish cemetery. 
e 


Basil got leave of absence and went to England to 
see what he could do towards erasing the stigma 
from his uncle’s name, and yet screening, as far 
as was possible, the memory of the woman who 
was to have been his wife. 

In the desk, just as she had said, lay Fenella’s 


Deborah Lester's Will. 

The old maid had always declared she should 
never make a will, Perhaps, with her usual 
eccentricity, this was to prevent people’s raising 
their expectations. The document, which bore 
date six months after her brother Simon’s death, 
and years before she adopted Fenella, left all she 
had in trust for her nephew, Basil O’Brian 
Lester, to come into his possession at his 
majority, and to descend to his heirs after him. 

There was a consultation between Sir Basil 
and the nearest magistrate, and he assured the 
young baronet the living must be considered 
before the dead. Nothing would really clear Percy 
Lester from the suspicion so carefully thrown 
upon him but the publication of Fenella’s con- 
fession, and so, a few weeks after her death, the 
full exp!anation of the Vale Lester tragedy was 
in every newspaper in the kingdom. 

By this time the exigencies of his private cir- 
cumstances, and the large fortune with which he 
had come by bis aunt’s will, had caused Sir Basil 
to beg Lord Kilmorna to release him from his 
engagement. The young peer generously con- 
sented, and on Sir Basil’s recommendation ap- 
pointed the young baronet’s brother-in-law to the 
vacant post, so one of Lady Lester’s girls had 
the chance of a fair competency. 

The first use Basil made of the great wealth 
left bim by his aunt was to settle his mother 
and sisters in a pleasant house at Richmond. He 
meant to allow them a thousand a year, and to 
act in all things for their benefit; but he could 
not bear their continual companionsbip, for none 
of these ladies possessed much tact, and therefore 
they could not see that of all subjects that of 
Fenella was most painful to him. 

He was in London staying with his uncle Percy 
et the time that Fenella’s confession was pub- 
lished, and he was astonished the very day the 
truth was given to the world to receive a visit 
from Lord Redmond, once Sir Lovel Delamere, 

As a relation of Edith Lester— Lord Red- 
mond was no stranger at the house, but this was 
the first time he and Sir Basil had ever met. 
“T wanted to tell you,” said the young Earl 
simply, ‘‘that no shadow of reproach must ever 
‘trouble you regarding the poor girl who was your 
betrothed. Never think that had things gone 
differently her fate would bave been brighter. She 
was doomed from the hour of her birth. I have 
enly lately discovered from my father’s papers 
why he forbid me to hold any intercourse with 
his sister, Mrs. Devreux, or her child. His step- 
mother had died raving mad, Her daughter, 








Fenella’s mother, was mad at the time of her 
baby’s birth.” 

The two young men shook hands. Basil could 
appreciate the kindness which had prompted the 
visit. 

“You must not think,” he said gravely, “ that 
your cousin’s loss is the terrible blow to me it 
would seem. I proposed to her to please my rela- 
tions when her treachery, (unknown to me), had 
parted me from the one creature I loved. On her 
deathbed, last May, she confessed to me my Vana 
was pure and true. Lord Redmond, I confess I 
found it hard to forgive your cousin, I have spent 
my life since in one long search for my lost love. 
I think I shall never really pardon Fenella’s 
treachery until [ sse Vana Tempest face to face 
and hear her speak my pardon,” 

“ What would you say if I could take you to 
her ?” 

o You ! ” 

“She is staying with my aunt, the Dowager 
Lady Redmond, in Ireland. I am engaged to 
Miss Redmond, and the Countess has solemnly 
interdicted my visits until September ; but I do 
not see why the prohibition need extend to you.” 

It was even so; the day she knew that Nora’s 
happiness was secured Vana had written to the 
widowed Lady Redmond. The result was an 
invitation to join her and Nora at her brother’s 
piace near Dublin. 

There Basil followed them, How he explained 
his seeming fickleness to Vana, how she told him 
ber heart had never wavered from his keeping, 
those who have loved will-understand. There 


2 ; was a double wedding at Christmastide, and 
confession, and with it a small packet sesled with | 


red wax, which on being opened proved to be } 


though the young Earl of Redmond married one 
who was not his heart’s first choice, there is little 
doubt he will do his utmost to secure Nora’s 
happiness, though their love, unlike that of 
Basil and his Vana, has not been purified in the 
fire of suffering. 

Percy Lester, at his own request, gave his 
bride to Sir Basil, and before the marriage cere- 
mony he told his nephew the history of his 
youth, and how Vana was indeed his lawful 
child. Basil refused to have her recognised as 
such. He was perfectly content to wed his darling 
as the Vicar of Vale Lester’s niece, and he would 
rather Vana should have come to him nameless 
than add another pang to the load Edith Lester 
had borne so long. 

Edith knows the truth, but it has never 
travelled beyond the four persons most concerned. 

The Dowager Lady Lester and her girls could 
never understand Uncle Percy’s devotion to 
Vana, but they quite agree that his having 
nominated her his heir to the great fortune is 
the best thing that could have happened, for now 
whatever chance arises, the vast inheritance must 
come to Basil, either through his wife or as his 
own, if Percy does not pass seventy-five, the age 
at which Sir George died. 

Basil purchased the presentation to a Devon- 
shire living, and bestowed it on the Rev. James ; 
perhaps he felt his wife would be happier if 
Aunt Hephaibah were not living at her very’gates, 

The Lesters are a rarely happy couple, with 
ample means for the present and vast wealth in 
the future. People have been heard to call them 
“lucky ;” these little know the bitter suffering, 
the cruel doubts, they have endured. 

The young Earl of Redmond and his wife, the 
kindly dowager, old Dr. Stone, and a young 
medical man from Ireland, are all welcome 
visitors a the Court. 

Edith Lester did not linger long after Vana’s 
wedding, and then Percy, at his nephew’s re- 
quest, gladly consented to share his home. 

No one ever guesses the tie between the old 
man and Vana, though they say their mutual 
affection is beautiful. 

There are little children now in the Vale 
Lester nursery, and one of them is called David. 
This boy will some day be master of the Court ; 
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“Wet, Laura, what have you decided ? 
Sarely by this you have had time to make up 
your mind ?” 

The speaker was a well-dressed, middle-aged 
man — a stock broker, residing in Wareton. 
The person he addressed was his niece, Laura, 
a lovely young girl of seventeen. 

She was, ind a beautifal creature, with 
her blue eyes, complexion, and light 
chestnut curls falling in showers down her 
shoulders, and reaching far below the waist. 
Her form was unrivalled in its elegant pro- 
portions, while the step was like that of a 
queen. 

“ Yes, uncle,’ she answered, pale but firm 
“I have decided.” 

“And your decision is——”’ 

‘In favoar of Guy Sartoris.” 

“What! the beggarly young salt, who 
smells so strongly of bilge-water! Faugh ! 
surely you do not mean it ?” 

‘‘ Uncle, I will not hear him insulted. He 
ie noble, though poor, and some of these days 
you will acknowledge it.” 

‘Listen, Laura. I have done the best I 
could for you ever since you were left a wee 
child in my charge. Your mother, on her 
death-bed, conjured me never to oppose any 
choice you might make in a love matter, pro- 
vided the object was not a rascal. Now, this 
Guy, ‘beggarly salt’ though he be, I do not 
think isa bad man. He is, however, a sloven 
and a lazybones, otherwise he would be some- 
thing more, at bis age, than the mere captain 
of a merchant vessel. He acknowledged to 
me that he has hardly anything laid up in the 
bank. Now, there is young Treherne, who is 
not as old as he by several years, and yet has 
ten thousand pounds in cash andlands. What 
do you think of that?” 

‘I think,” answered Laura, as she reflected 
on the young man's sneaking qualities of 
character, “ that I'd sooner have Guy without 
a shilling than Treherne with a million of 
pounds,” 

“Enough !” cried Mr. Stone, her uncle, 
impatiently. ‘As I was going to say, your 
mother exacted from me the promise I have 
mentioned, and which of course I shall keep. 
Nevertheless, I shall not settle a penny on you 
if you marry that sailor, whereas, if you take 
Treherne——” 


“Pray, uncle,” interrupted Laurs, civilly, 
“* do not mention his name again.” 

“I will mention it!" cried the exasperated 
uncle. ‘“ Treherne is a smart fellow, brimfal 
of courage, besides other good qualities.’ 

‘ Courage?" 

“Yes. You take a man who, like him, com- 
menced on almost nothing and has attained 
@ position, and you may be sure that he is a 
man of spirit.’ 

Laura smiled, as in her own mind she had 
not a high opinion of Treherne’s courage. _ 

Her uncle, p' by that smile, angrily 
left the room. 

A week later Mr. Stone’s affairs rendered 
necessary & Visit to his agents in America.” 

Treherne, hearing that he was going, re- 
solved to accompany him. 

At that period steam vessels were not as 
plentifal as they are now. The passage was to 
be made in a sailing ship. 

Mr. Stone, thinking that when Laura should 
eee more of Treherne she might possibly 
change her mind, prevailed upon her to accom- 

y him to America, taking care, however, 
not to mention the name of the man she de- 


he has an elder brother, George, looked up to | tested, 


with almost feudal veneration by the villagers, for 
this child must, they know, some day inherit the 
vast fortune bequeathed by his great uncle Simon, 
in the famous will which for so many years was 
spoken of, even by the family themselves, as 
‘*THE CURSE OF THE LESTERS.” 

(THE END.) 





Soon they were aboard, and away went the 
vessel, making good way before a chopping 
breeze. 


Mr, Stone, as was his custom on a voyage, 
long or short, — cabin for the first two 
or three days. hen he came on deck an 


astounding spectacle greeted him. 
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Captain Sartoris stood by the weather-rail, 
chatting with Laura, who, delighted with her 
companion, looked perfectly charming. Not 
far off stood Treherne, a young man wearing a 
little, round grey coat with short tails, tight 
trousers, and a shining beaver with an 
enormous rim, according to the then prevailing 
fashion. 

Treherne was biting his nails; he looked 
vexed. 

‘What are you doing here?’ thundered 
Biche, walking straight up to Gay. 

“Oh, how do you do, sir ?’’ said the captain, 
in his rougb, shaggy coat, resembling a young 
bear, as he bowed to Stone. Tuen, turning to 
his mate, ‘‘A pull on those weather-braces, 
Mr. Sime,” 

‘* Ay, ay, sir!’ answered Sims, a short, stout - 
fellow, wearing a brown sea-jacket, and having 
enormous bow legs. 

‘*80 you command this ship?’’ said Stone. | 

‘Yes, sir. That will do, Mr. Sims.” | 

** Well, then,’’ cried Stone, in a rage, ‘all I 
have to say is that, had I known is before, I 
would not have taken passage in the vessel.” 

*‘Tam sorry, then, you did not know it,” | 
said Guy, y. ‘*However, you could not 
have come aboard a faster ship,’’ he added, 
glancing round him with an air of pride. - 

Stone turned away scowling, and went 
below. | 
‘* Next time I shall be careful to particularly 
inquire the name of the captain of whatever . 
vessel I am to take a berth in.” 

Days passed. Treherne occasionally found 
an opportunity to speak to Laura, and was 
not slow to improve it. The girl listened to 
him through mere civility, and buat for his : 
innate coneeit, he might easily have perceived 
that his absence was always more agreeable 
than his ve ag 

“I think I’m making progress,” he said 
one day to Stone. 

*‘ Do you, really, my boy? You must keep ' 
it up. Don’t let that bear of a captain get 
ahead of you.” 

There was, in reality, nothing of the bear ' 
about Guy except his coat, which was made 
of the skin that animal. He was a! 
strong, active, healthy young fellow, with clear | 
eyes, and a voice that could make itself heard ; 
above the thunder of a hurricane, 

One day, when the vessel was within three | 
days’ sail of the American coast, a terrific 
gale pounced upon the good ship, almost with- 
out warning. She just gave one lurch, burying 
her ke rail, then up again with a jerk, as her 
three topgallant-sails, torn like rags from the 
yards, were scooped up by the wind and car- | 
ried out of sight. 

‘‘Bteady, there! Mind yourself at the 
wheel!” howled Sartoris, through his teeth. 

Then his agile form was seen swinging far 
up into the rigging by rope, an axe in his 
hand. One blow, and the main.topssil sheet, | 
which, like a snake, had wound itself round | 
the mast, threatening to jerk it over, was - 
severed in twain. | 

In obedience to the young man’s orders, the 
men, dashing aloft, soon had all the sail in, 
except a close-reefed foresail and a topmast 
staysail. 

So there was the ship now tearing along, 
groaning like a wounded lion, through the mad 
waters, which flew up to her very tracks. 

In admiration of the sublime scene, Luura 
stood near the weather rail. Not far off was 
Treherne clinging to a rope, and also gazing 
oct upon the wild waters. 

‘“* What a terrible storm! and how high the 
waves run!” said Laura. 

“Yes,” answered Treherne; ‘‘ but, do you 
know, I would like no better fan than to be 
tossing about upon their white crests for the 
take of a good swim.” 

Laura had heard somewhere that Treherne 
Wasan excellent swimmer. 

“‘Sarely you do not mean‘that?” she said, 

“Pon honour !” 

Sup 
mischief. 

‘“T’ve taken one bath 











se you.try now,” she said, with sly 








this morning,” } 
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answered Treherne, “and I heard a doctor 
say that it was not good to take too many. I 
wouldn’t therefore care to do the thiog, you 
know, unless it was absolutely necessary.” 

The vessel was now pitching violently. 

‘:I¢ makes my head dizzy,’ said Laura, “I 
think I will go below.” 

Treherne was about advancing to assiaé her, 
when the ship seemed suddenly carried up to 
the very clouds ; then, down she came with a 
long, mad plunge that made every timber 
crack as if is were going to part. 

‘-Ob, dear,” murmured Laura, putting a 
hand to her brow, as her brain fairly swam. 

‘* Look out there!” rang in a hoarse scream 
through the vessel, when or-rash! came a 
sea—a® great mountainous wall of water, 
sweeping the vessel fore and aft. 

There was a gurgling scream from Laura, 
as, lifted off her feet, her light form was oar- 
ried away by the mad waters—far away to 
leeward. 

‘““My niece! ob, Heaven, my niece!” 
screamed Stone, who had thrust his head 
through the companion-way just in time to 
see the girl disappear. 

“A boat! a boat !” oried Treherne, running 
hither and thither, like a terrified deer. 

* You'll help ns man it, won’t ye?” said an 
old, one-eyed tar as he sprang to the davita. 

At this, however, Treherne shrank away, 
trembling. 

Past him bounded a tal! form. 

** No boat can live in this sea! No use lower- 
ing,” came the hoarse voice of the captain. 

Round his waist he fastened the end of the 
siudding sail halliards. 

* Stand by to hanl!’’ said he, and plangedinto 
the sea. 

Fora moment he was invicible, so tremend. 
ous was the rush of mad waters over him; 
then his dark hair was seen away to leeward, 
contrasting with the foam. 

‘* Why don’s you go and help him?” said 
Btone to Treherne. ‘You are a good swim- 
mer. 

* Ah—yes—I—I can swim; bat—but—but— 
I’m afraid——”’ 

“ll go myself!” interrupted the unole, 
impatiently. 

Jast then there was a loud cheer from the 


‘He has her! he’s got the lass, bless her 
eyes!” shouted the one-eyed tar. ‘“‘ Now, lads, 
haul!” 

The men seized the rope, pulling with a will. 
Guy and his burden were thus drawn every 
moment nearer. 

Saddenly a fearfal circumstance was noticed. 

The rope, every time it flew up, showed that 
ata certain point it was defective, two of the 


| strands having parted. These strands were 


seen spinning round and round preparatory to 
giving way. 

Ominous glances were exchanged. Shou'd 
that md the two imperiled ones would 
be certainly lost ! 

Mr. Stone clenched his teeth and groaned in 
his agony. 

‘I will go to their agsistance,’’ said he. 

The men would not, however, permit this. 

‘* The rope will part before you can reach 
them,” said one. 

The one-eyed sailor, however, fastening a 
good, strong rope—the end of the main sheet— 
round him, jamped over to assist his captain. 

He was within a foot of him when the 
dreaded accident took place. 

With a snap the rope paried ! 

‘‘ Here, never mind!” cried the captain, 
‘‘ take care of her!” 

He had jast time to surrender his precious 
burden to the arms of the one-eyed sailor 
when a sea caught him and carried him away 
to leeward. 

This wave, however, soon met another, 
which, overpowering whe first, washed the 
young captain back towards the ship. 

*Isshe safe?” he screamed, flinging him- 
self half out of water as the vessel went 
booming past. 

‘* Yes; safe aboard! ’? was answered. 


At the same moment every effort was made: 
to save the captain. Ropes with bowline 
hitches and several hen-coops were thrown 
towards him. 

The ropes, however, fell short of him, and 
on went the ship, so that he was soon lost 
sight of—far astern in the dark waters! 

‘* Lost! lost !"’ was wailed through the ship. 
The first mate now took command. Laura 
recovered her senses, and asked again and 
again for Guy. Stone kept the truth from her 
until she was quite well, when ha told all, at 
the same time declaring his aversion from that 
moment to Treherne and his admiration of 
the gallant captain. 

Tne roses faded from Laura’s cheek, She 
mourned day after day for her lover. She 
would have died but for an unexpected circum. 
stance—a meeting, face to face, in the streets 
of New York, with the gallant Gay Sartoris! 

Explanations were that he had clung to o 
hen-coop, had been picked up by an English 
coaster, taken to Ss. John's, whence he had 
made his way to New York. 

Mr. Stone cheerfally gave his niece to Guy, 
settling a large sum of money upon her, and 
declaring that he would have had her marry 
him after his noble conduct had he not beer 
worth a farthing. 





THE SECRET WHICH 
PARTED THEM. 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Lzoxt Axexto talked long and sensibly to 
Viscount Venwood upon the sabject which so 
nearly affected him ; and it was decided that 
he, Leoni, should go down to Llanrocken Bay, 
and show Lady Constance the need for giving 
the Viscount back his promise. 

Then the artist turned to matters which 
concerned himself, 

** We have, asone might say, gone off the line 
as regards what brought us together—that is, 
my desire to learn a few particulars concern 
ing the late Viscount Venwood.”’ he said. 

‘ Ah!” replied the other, ‘‘ Lady Constance 
told me you want to find your father, and you 
have shown me so much good feeling that if 
I can help you I will, wish all my heart. Is 
it my uncle Richard you wish information 
about? He was the last Viscount Venwood.” 

‘* My father was called Richard, I feel sure,” 
cried Leoni, excitedly. ‘‘I bave heard my 
poor mother murmur that name with her 
sweet eyes dimmed with tears, when she 
thought herself alone. And I have a book 
with her name written in it in a man’s hand, 
‘ with Richard's love.’ Would you know your 
uncle’s writing ?” 

**No, I should not. He died long before-I 
was born, but my father would remember it. 
If you will give methe book I will undertake 
to ask him, although it does not seem s0 easy 
@ task to me as it does to you. Bat the trath 
is, I have never heard the Earl speak of my 
uncle once daring my lifetime. The fact is, 
there was a sad story in the life of Unole 
Richard, so his silence is not, perhaps, to be 
wondered at. The poor fellow died young.” 

Leoni leant eagerly forward. 

‘* Will you tell me the name of the lady whom 
your uncle Richard married?” he asked, w:th 
a tremble in his voice. 

“He never married at all,” answered the 
Viscount. ‘He was engaged, but someone— 
his father, Iam afraid—parted him somehow 
from the woman he loved. It is a sad story 
altogether.” 

‘‘Aud that lady's name ?” ingaired Leoni, 
hoarsely, while a strange pallor settled upon 
his features. 

‘I really cannot tell you now, my dear 
fellow,” said the Viscount; ‘ bat if you will 
write down upon a piece of paper everything 





you want to know, and post it to me, I will 
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dine at home to-moreaw night, and pump the 
Barl after dinner To-nights I amdnue atthe 
Carlion to mest Mr, Pennington. I suppose 
you would nos care to join us?” 

“ «Thank you, no. I shall etert fer Llan- 
rocken Bay bafore evening. When a thing 
has to be dene, it shauld be seen te.at ones,’ 

The sahjeots.of iaterest to bosh the young 
men having been talked ont, the Viscount 
took his leave, wendiog his way homawazds to 
Mayiuir. 

He was met by the Countess and Lady 
Wimifsedio » great state of exaitement. 

“Ssirling,” cried the Conntess, that dear 
Lady Constance is not dead st sll! Me. 
Angelo haa been bere, and told us that she had 
been reaoued, and——"’ 

‘‘ And hereseued-her. Stic!" broke in Wini- 
fred, excitedly. ‘*He did not tell us nol I 
taxed bias with it, for I saw that be was keep- 
ing somethiog back—and I wag right. He 
saved her, and ebe ia alive and well bat he 
wou'd not tell as where she is hiving, for he 
promised not to de eo. Tam greatly afraid 
that Colonel Vivian has been a wretch to her 
—I om, indeed.” 

‘Ard he has decidedly been one to me, 
However, the whole stery must be cleared up. 
One may pay too high a price even to have 
one's secrets kept, and Iam eure Lady Con- 
stance will see this, and release me from my 
promise.” 

“Stirliog,” oried Winifred, “1 believe you 
knew ehe wes stive-all the time.” 

** What if I did, my dear pirl?”™ 

‘Then i¢ is too bad of you. Mother! do 
you hear? We won't forzive him, will we?” 

“I do not know Winny. If be promised to 
keep her existence secret, Ido not know what 





and disappointment. Honest Jo Pennington 
hid nothing rom Stella's lover. 

‘‘L am grieved for what you must have 
suffered,’ said the Viscount, fealingly. ‘I 


can mnunderetand what it muet be to love! 
such a women in vain. At the came time, the | 


selfishness of human nature will crop up, you 
seo. I map oy thankfal thet - _ 
her fires. am a less goo 
petien} maa than you, and ij would have dene 
me more real barm."’ 

‘ There is no doubé of ber devotion to yau,” 
simittied Jo honestly. ‘* You would have been 
pleased, indeed, bad you seen her joyiat receiv- 
lpg jonr lester to-day, She forgot even to be 
augry with Colonel Vivian, and that ia saying 
something ” 

‘Dear Stellad So shevis ready to do. battle 
for me!” seid the Viscount, happily. 

‘Boe is, traly! There ia no doubé ebont 
that,” Janghed Jo. “ T-opky hope if ever I, 
too, find someone to care for me, she will be 


| as stannch and tene.as Miss Eustace! ” 


“What abouts Sir John's adapied 
daughter?" inquired the Viseount. ‘‘ There 
would be » sort of moral fitness now in her 
falling in love with the man who saved her 
from such a fiery osdeal, Is she nice and 
pretty?" 

“ Yes, she is both. A very sweat little girl 
—woman, indeed." 

‘Ab! I see light,” returned the other, with 
aemile, ‘And now you won't.go.out of town 
until thie matter is settled, will you?" 

‘‘ Weil, I think I must waists and see you 
through it. I am really intereated in all the 


| actors in this hfe-drama, and want to see a 


he could have said; but it is dangerous to have | 


secrets with married women ; end yon seem to 
have mace a terrible enemy of Colovel Vivian. 
I am yled to bear from Mr. Pennington that 
Stell» believes no iil of you.” : 


happy conclusion to the piece before I retire 
from the scene.”’ 

‘‘ Now thas is good of you—very good. For 
there mus be pain as well aa pleasure in it 
for yon; and the worst partiof isis the pain 


| is personal, and the pleasare by. proxy.” 
} 


‘Have you faith too, mother mine?” he | 


asked, leaning towards her. 
Bhe hfsed her eyes to his fall of love, 
“That goes without saying, my son. Am 
I not your own mother?” 
“Yes! thank Heaven! and I wonld not 


& dear old mother to me!" 

** And to me,” said Winifred, softly, as her 
arm was wound lovingly round the neok of 
the Countess, and her hand was claaped by 
the Viscount. 


| than I am, Pennington, and so yon are. 


‘Yes, itiseo. Still, there is real pleasure 
in seeing those we like and esteam happy.” 

“TI suid before that you are a better man 
Iam 
afraid it wonld be above my-standard to 


| rejoice at the jay of others, bought. as the ex- 
| pense of my owa.” 
change you for any other. You have ever been | 


“Tum very thankfal to have such good | 


children,” she returned affectionately, ‘ You 
are the sunshine of my life. Ail I desire is 
to see you all three heppy.” 

**T hope we shall be, mether; bat T.do not 
yet ses how the cloudsare to roll by. Srill they 
may. Theficstthing istodear my name. Mr. 
Angelo is going down to Lady Constance for 
me. Fanoy Colonel Vivien daring to tell him 


| 


Jo Pennington amilsd sadly, and rose to go. 

“Jf I can do anything more, you knew 
where to fied me,” he said. “I am very glad 
we have bad this talk to-night.”’ 

“Andso am J. Pennington, we must be 
real friends. If ever I can do you a good turn, 
don’t fail to les me know,” and they 
hands in real friendly feeliag, while Leoni 
Angelo was travelling to North Wales through 
the night, 

Before he left London he packed up such 


| data as he thought the Viscount might find 
| usefal in gaining the information he desired 


that I was e# second David, and had robbed | 


him cf his wife! I, who love Svella more 


than life!’’ 


** Is that what heacouseas you of, my son? That | 


is very easily disproved. The Colonel cxnnot be 
in ne right senees,"’ 

‘*T should think he bas abont broken the 
heart of that sweet woman, if ‘he bas recased 
ker of such a thing,” said the Visconnt, indig- 
nautly. “No wonder they parted, indeed!” 

**Poor Lady Constance,’”’ murmured the 
Connress. ‘I am so sorry for anyone who 
Goes not find happiness in married life.” 

‘‘ Well! I mnet goand dress. I have asked 
a friend to dine with me to-night at the 
C.riton.” 

A bright look sprang into Wivifred’s eyes. 

“Ie it Mr. Angelo?” she inqnired. 

“No Angelo is off to Lianravken Bay. It 
is Mr. Pennington, and I must be there in 
good tixne.”’ 


from the Earl of Douglas. 

The book he had named to the Viscount—a 
sketch of bis mother, and the full details 
which be had collected from all sources— 
which, though it did not amount tomach in 
itself still might serve as valuable links to 
piece other more important facts together. 

This done, he registered the packet at the 
post.office, and, returned for hig bag, which he 
had prepared for his journey, and,atarted by 
an early evening train, enatehing a hasty 
dinner in his rooms before going off. 

There wae nothing of interest to chronicle 
upon his journey, 

Mrs. Martin looked uncommonly surprised 
to see him, ‘and Lady Constance atill more 


80. 

“Why, Mr. Angelo,’’ she said, rising with a 
reproachfal smile, “I thoughs I told you not 
to come here again. Yes hers you are!” 

‘* Yes, here lam, and I have come now for 


| your sake.’’ 


That dinner at the club made friends of the | 


two yonng men, and before the evening wag 
ont the Visconnt bad heard the account of the 
whole affair—from the finding of the bottle, the 
mesting with Sir Joba and Stella, the voyage 
to Africa, of Isola, and even of his own love 


‘* For my sake?” she.echoed, in surprise. 

‘Suppose you ask me to sitdown, Lady 
Constance?” be laughed. ‘ Then I might, 
perhaps, explain matters to you. There is no 
train back for some hours. I suppose = 


don’t want me to go away at once, do you 
“I thought you understood that I have( 
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‘every kindly and gratefal feeling towards 
you?” she said, a little gravely and sadly. 

He put ont.his hand aad took hers. 

** Lady Conetanos,’”’ hexeplied; * when I saw 
you last, I did not underatasd you—not in the 
least, although I felt certain that some great 
sozrow had entered your life; batnowI under- 
stand you thoroughly, you need fear no mia- 
eonetruction of your kindness, rest assured,” 

The steadfast eyes met hia in along, search- 


ing gaz9. it 

* What do you know, ar think you. know?" 
she asked, in an agitated voices, ‘1 thought 
that seoret was locked in.my own breast.” 

“I know that you arezmarried,’’ he suid, as 
firmly as he could; ‘‘and Lady Constance, I 
would to Heaven I had known it the fires day 
we met; it would have.eaved me muoh sorrow. 
Xea, you were right; I never told you, bus you 
knew instinctively that I lovad you wito.all my 
heart, so you avoided me, bat you need do. s0 
no longer, You may tras’ to my bonour to 
speak no words which-may.be paiafal to you. 
I kaow, too, that your huabaud js nos worthy of 
you, and reapect the gentle pride which has 
made you your own bread-winner, sooner than 
be dependent,upon the man who haa so cruelly 
wronged you.in theught. I know how he ac- 
cused you af leving Visconns Venwood, and 
him of an unlawfal devotion to you. I know 


‘“‘ But how, how do you know these things?” 
she asked in agitation. 

“ Because,” gaid Leoni, ‘I have seen your 
accuser and heard these very things from his 
lying lips. Yes, Lady Constance, Colonel 
Vivian.is in Loadow, and we have met.” 





CHAPTER XXXYVIII. 

Lxont Anazxo regretted his somewhat abrapt 
words almost as, ae0n aa they were, apoken, for 
Lady Constance’s hand went to,her heart. The 
beantifal face tarned waxen white, and without 
@ word of warning she fell forwarda, 

For the firet time in her life she had fainted. 

Thearties bad been accaustomed to attend 
upon his mother, so he did not call for help, bat 
placed his strong arm about her toanpport her, 
ashe bathed her white brow with eau-de- 
Cologne which he found upon the table close 
by, and very soon ahe Opened her eyes and 
looked anxiously around, 

“Dear Lady Constance, there is nothing 
toalarm you. You have strong and real 
friends to stand by you, and you must let 
your innate conrage come to the front, and, 
secure in your innocengs, face these oruel 
slanders, which will not only spcil your own 
life and render it desolate, bat alse the lives 
of others who are equally free from blame. 
This tale has bean mane by Colonel Vivian 
not.only to. me and my uncle, Count Angelo, 
but to Sir John Eustace and bia daughter; 
and Heaven only knows, what may eome-.of it 
unless:you put the scandal down with a power- 
fal hand,once;and for ever. Indeed, dear 
Lady Constance, pardon me for. saying 80, 
but sarely it. wonld have been beat to silence 
Colenel Vivian at once, before this case be- 
came as serious as it now i:.” 

“Do you —~ why I did not?” asked her 
ladyship, proudly. 

el senneranr a do. It was donbtless 
from some right and hind, though possibly 
mistaken, nxotive.’’ 

‘Mr, Leoni,” oniod. she, with excitement, 
“if a secret had been entrusted to you, would 
you have betrayed it to.save yourselt sorrow, 
when yon felt sure that your betrayal of it 
would have broughé trouble on those who 
trusted yon? Do notthink I have not suffered. 
I have asked myself these questions again and 
yet-again, until my braic feele as though it 
must give way, but always with the. same 
result, I cannot see that I. could have acted 
otherwice.” P 

“‘T am not able to judge unless you will put 
the facts of the case plainly before me,” said 
Leoni, gently. 

She esiteted ; then the need to be helped 





made her epeak. 
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‘Yes, I can do that. I need use no names, 
I had two friends who loved ons another very 
truly. They were not permitted, however, to 
hold any commanication. The course of 
their love ram im very rough water, and over 
heartlees and jagged stones, In my place, Mr. 


Lsoni, what woald you have dons? As 1) 


Gid, 1 expect. You would have assisted them eo 
far as it lay im your power. 





‘“* Bewould seem so to you as an enlooker;. 
‘but if @-over small things that most life 


wrecks come. My temper was aronsed as 
wellas his, I coaid not brook such words as 
he addressed to me. I conld not put up with 
distrast, when I knew that I bad never had 


one wandering thought from him. Mine is a | 


nature to love deeply, and I loved him with 
a my hears and sonal,” she ended, with a 
tremble ahout the beautifal mouth, 

“And do you love him séill, Lady Con. 
-stamee ?” inquired Lisoni, ‘watching the sad, 
sweet face. 

Tnere was a long pauce, 

The streng pride in ‘the woman's heart 
was warring against theloveiu thatof the wife, 

“Why doe you ask? ” she queried ovustvely, 

‘Twas wondering,” he said, ‘whether the 
generosity of your natare would imdues you 
to forgive hus, even thougia ‘he Hasso sinned 
against you!" 

“| do forgive hia,” she murmured, “bat 
I fear F'could never forget.’" 

‘A qauiificd forgivenses ia io forgiveness 
at all, Lady Odostance, only a valve %o the: 
conscience. Pardon me éf I'‘speak pluinty, bub 
I think you would be-teappier if you could 
forgive yoor husband fally. He bas behaved 
i , and crudiy, but if lam any reader 
of countenamves he hee suffered acutely. 
Wiil you see him yourself an@ explain all—or 
will you: leave'it'to Viscount Ven wood to do ? 
‘¥ou sturt'l you @id not think I knew who 
your Priends were, but I do. T ‘were 
= pe on and Miss ~~ ‘ 

“Who toid you?” she asked, helplessly. 
‘Tr seems I have wrecked my life to keep 
& secret which was no seeret at all, and. 
whisk hae been blown by the winds of: 
Heaven in all divectious, It is hard, it is’ 
hard!" and she tapped her small foot reat. 
lessly upon the ground, while teara welled to 
her eyes and dimmed their brightness. 

“Yes ! it has bsen very ‘hard, but I think, if 
you will, everything can be set right. Toe 
slander must be refated, and ateuce. It is 
this which brought me down, The Viscownt 

you uot to\speak of you or to reveal 
your/aGdress. You muet free him from bis 


jen to you, and he will.at once see 
Oolonel Viviun wod explain to biny the very | 
simple natare ef the secret which bse 


| He tohd: ain 


4 a 
q to ; 
a like my bones to he 1m their rightCall | 


teeter 








will be overcome with shame and remorse, 
It would then ba the tims for you to ba 
generous, if you desire a reconviliwtiom,”’ 

“TI do not desire is,” she suew@ered proudly. 
“A man who could doubt my hememr once 
would be capable of queetioviag it agaia. No! 
let Colonel Viviam have the freedom he desired; 
it soite his roving tzste. Visoounts Venweod 
is st liberty to eay whatihelikesto kim. Tre 
secret has been kepe Wy me, althowgh #& was 
never mins. H to ite being , 


od way Communicate with Colonel Viviany 
thet. be didimes Wish nae 
“to write, I wall nos doxe. He aid we 
must live apart, sod T accept his decision. 1 
havegrown very ford of my sosy heme, Dido 
i eroagh to liveupon in this 
fol aronad would ris 
end die im this quite m 


‘place. so that when the ureat awakeuiy comes! 


‘and there ate no evoret to peel aa, be shall 
| baow theo? was trie,aud enter our new Hife 


together. Weshallfongivthe old trouble then 

ia thejoy. Bat, ae far se 1 am concerned, I 

hope Oclone} Vivian/mer never joarn where to 

— bot eit Toot ie Cle Vivien 
; stil VY mens 

hand TF bad better in. Mow teli 


BOR eet age 
at you know, bow ie Btdlin? IT loved the. 


ri'very dearly indeed.” 1 


q 
t Leoni then told Lady Constance the 


of thas finding of thut vagrams bottle, and 
thtwt followed, a3 far as be Wad learmed the 
@étaiis from the Viscount, bat. he bad pot then 
hhedDtims after-dinner taik with Mr. Pennington, 

Biwaver, he was able to telt her snocazh to 

‘@mplain the situation to her, and her oar 

mma grasped it readily. 
“Y@m-aorry Clement was undeceived,” she 
; said, © Prewould have been better for him to 
thick me dead, Then his hearts would have 
turned to me recalling,other days remorsefully, 
Yes; it would bave been better for us both 
that be should think me dead, ‘for who could 
| war with dumb, unconscious clay?’ Not ev-n 
| my husband, Clemens Vivian, who yet could 
doubt the warm, tras heart which beat for 
| him. Now let as closo'the theme, ory friend, 
Permit me, all of you, to live my /hife-in pesca 
alone, For the ress, may you esoh avd wil ba 
No unkiad thoogats will distarb she 
current of my nvind. From my heart, as the 
Christmas chimes ‘ring out from that quaint 
ol@ chureh slong the olvff, aud come tems 
upon the breeze, I shull be able to say. 
‘Peace and good-will.’ Ls¥ Viscouus Veawood 
speak or be silent, whichever sesvas him 
beet, and may he and Swila yes find thet joy 
together which I was omce insane encagh 
to think that I, myself, had found. 

‘* And you, Mr. Amyeto, my kindly fviend, muy 
you bs huppy’too, I am guieved that your 
young life snould have been clouded by that 
drewm; but the meniory of i will soon fade, 
and we my then be-real friends, perbups.”’ 

“Yee! When I have catlived that dream, 
Lady Conatance, I wiitoomaagain; buiiitmuy 
be some time first, for, indeed, % was to mee 
golden one!" 





————— 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Tar Viscount received ths package from 
‘Leoni, and kept bis promise, 

He reumjocd st home. to dinner, andas 
S008 as the servants bad retired from the 
rootn he brought the subject upon the tapis 
‘before his movher and sister. 

“ Basher,” be said, in bis direse manner, 
** do you know I havexoarcsly hearda word of 
the lives of my amcestors, even of a late 
generation, and such ignorance matics e fellow 
ahnost ridicutéus at times. A day or two 
sings, for metwace, lL was. asked who the hady | 
wae to whom my wiole Richard was engaged, | 
and perhaps mawrridd.; bas for the iife of me 
I coultn's answer, so 1 shonght 1 had better 
look ups pageor two of my family bistory.”’ 

“T cannos ses; said the Harl, gravely, 


told J can bie no ebjection, bat I shall in | 


‘With the gitl if be Gid-mee ceneent. 


t free frou all | 
inqeiredS: icling, 








you two, and I feel sure that your bhuvbwnd’ 


‘that the affuirs of the dewd -~-and ~gorie 


roembers of our family can hold any interest 
for strangers, whatever they may do for you.” 
_ *AbI bus they will wnearth them, and 
iguorance and mystery oly make things 
woree. From what 1 wae told there are 
psople living who know more upon the gsab- 
ject than I do of my grandfather and wacle, 
and that is awkward, und/epen to comment.” 
The Earl's face grew dark and clondy, His 
son had rather put bia ia #ocorner, 
“IT wish people would n@® trouble them- 
telves with our comverns,’ he euid, vexcdly. 
“S0do1; but that won’tstp them. They 
Bay a good deal about my uncle Richard and 
bigfather. Wastherea a or no?” 
“Mo, cartuialy not, Oae them would 
have told moit shot « serious ttep had been 
taken,” replied the Hurl, hastily. ‘ Yow do 
bot see the magnimde of sucht Ping us re- 
garda me end mins Ido notia the feast 
Yomgias that Richard wae eneh » kumeris, al- 
‘though he did threaten» bis father begs: off 
I 
@ou't believe she weld Dave done it, She 


Wagas pom as she wes poor. Proud ‘aa we 


are, I thik she quites juxifed any muaxeberof 


the Douglas a 


“fed whet wus tho objection elie?” 


“Trere were several, First, she wan ndt 
‘Bngiish; wecondly, we had no Mrtuve; 


‘Giirdiy, she was in a d-pondent position. No, 


is was absard&. Rickara should never have 
heen so unwiseras to full ia love with her; 
apd oar father wae right to say nie” 

“On! so my anole really cared Tor her?" 


' gulxed Seirlivg. 
“Thera 


waa-no dons about that. He was 
macly ia love wither.” 

* And iz it true that my grandfather sent 
the lady away, so that poor uncle Richard 
could not find ber, and that he tuok his own 
life, being mad with sorrow?” 

A glance of reproof and anger shot out 
from toe Earl's eyes. 

Wiaifred was gazing st her father with 
Geep interest, breatulessly waiting for his 
reply, and her interest made him the more 
annoyed, 

‘* Leave the room, Wivifced,” said he, 
sternly. ‘Sach conversations are not fit for 
your eags. Your vrovherought to know batter 
than to speak of suey thimgs before you. In 
every fudoily there ane circumstances to be 
regretted, but they should nots be broug'i+ to 
ligt,” 

Lady Winifred was too wise to disobey Ler 
futher, 


Sne arose at once, and went away; but she 
determined to get the story eut of her mother 
assodn as she followed her. 

She/had never heard the romantic bat sad 
talte/before, andi bad tuken her fanay. 

When Winifred was géne the Darl tarned 
slarply upon bis som 

* Yow haveeet that girl's mind off now. 
Ste will want a bistory of her own to match 
that of her ancestor.” 

* I don't thiok you need:be afraid for Winny, 
paps. She is a good, senasbie.giol, and & great 
comfort to mx,” strusk in the Countées’s 
voice. “ And Stirling & right: i# is better 
he should know the fumiiy revords.”” 

* Do you think I carry them at my fingers’ 
ends?” asked Lord Douyius, irritably. 

Bat bis wife:did notanewer bia, and he 
weat on,— 

“Now, Sritliag, what do you want to 
knew ?”” i 

“Dine name of the lady, andker position in 
life,” 

“Miss Angele wee companion, I believe, to 
Lady Caisbness, who was mother to Lady Con- 
steauce Viviem, and, I tizink, an Italinn by 
bitvh, T have novhimg to say against ber —io 
fac’, no one bad, bat her position debarred 
her, of course, from becoming the fusare 
Countess of Douglas. We certainly cid not 
wunt the taint of foreigu biced in our femily 
Ie was honestly Sectch up to the time of the 
Unicom, -eiaee whica some of us have married 
English wives, but never a lady of foreign 
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[LEONI DID NOT CALL FOR HELP, BUI SUPPORTED LADY CONSTANCE IN HIS STRONG ABMS AS SHE FELL FORWARD !]} 


extraction ; and Miss Angelo was altogether an 
lhalian by birth and education, although I 
admit she spoke flaent English, and was a 
remarkably clever woman.” 

* Has it ever struck you, pater, that the 
Italian artict who has made for himself a 
name in London ia probably a relation of 
hers?” asked the Viscount. 

‘** To tell the truth, I have not thought upon 
the subject. Young artists are not much in 
my line; but I remember now your mother 
mentioned that one had been here to see you 
lately, and she liked him.” 

“* With your permission, father, I shall ask 
him to dinner. He is a very remarkably nice 
fellow, and if you see him I think you will 
be interested in him." 

‘‘Please yourself,” returned the Earl, 
coldly. ‘'I do not care much for foreign ad- 
venturers myself, but if your mother would 
like to sit for her portrait I should be pleased 
to have a good picture of her. Those we 
have do not do her justice.” 

"I should like it,” said the Countess, eagerly, 
for she saw that her son wished Leoni to 
come to the house, and she too liked bim ; and 
it the poor fellow was the son of that sweet 
woman, Marie Angelo, of whom she had so 
often heard, she would like to be kind to 


him. 
The only thing which troubled her about 


Leoni was her daughter Winifred. She saw 
quite plainly that the girl was most deeply 
interested in him, and she knew human 
nature well enough to be aware that if she 
attempted opposition she would be the hot 
iron which renders the marking-ink indelible. 

Winifred might get over it if left alone. 
The ink might wash out, but if once the 
scorching iron of anger and prohibition 
descended on her, her fate would be fixed, 
and she would be in as difficult a position as 
ner brother ; and more so, for a man has the 
power to stand alone so much better than a 
girl, and the Viscount’s fature was, of course, 
assured, 





So it was settled that Leoni should be 
asked to paint a portrait of the Countess, and 
that the Viscount should invite him to dinner 
Dpon an early day. 

Lady Winifred's heart felt as light as air 
when she heard of it, and she was not many 
hours befors she coaxed the story of her uncle 
Richard's love and death out of her mother. 

‘‘ And is Mr, Angelo related to tbis poor, 
dear, cruelly ill-ased Marie Angelo?” she in- 
quired, with interest. 

‘Ah! that we do not know,” answered her 
mother, gently. ‘Evidently, Mr. Angelo is 
uncertain of his parentage himself, It isa 
pity, for he is very nice,” 

_ ‘Nice! Ob! mother, he is altogether charm- 
ing! So handsome, and so clever,’’ said the 
girl with warmth. 

‘*Winny,” whispered her mother gently, 
‘have you forgotten that your father only 
gave you until tu-night to decide about Sir 
William Markham? He would be a remarkably 
good match, remember that."’ 

“What do you call a good match, dear 
mother?'’ asked Winifred, falling on her 
knees before her, and clasping her hands 
fondly, while the speaking dark eyes were up- 
turned, and fall of feeling. 

‘* Well, darling, in this case he would I am 
sure be kind to you. It would not amount to 
your being an old man's darling, for Sir 
William is only forty, but he be suffi- 
ciently matured to a valuable protector ; 
his knowledge of the world, and his fortune 
and position are undeniable.” 

“ And you call that a good match, mother ! 
My idea of such a thing is to find a man who 
is honest and true, and one to whom one’s 
heart respends in love, no matter what his age, 
his fortune, or his place in the world ; and un- 
less I can find all that, dear, I shall never marry 
at all. §o will you kindly tell my father this 
for me, and say that, however good Sir William 
may be, I cannot possibly accept him.” 

“I was afraid you would say that, Winny,” 
replied her mother, “ Well dear, I am sorry, 





for your father will, I know, be vexed with 
you,” 

“* But you are mot vexed, mater?” 

**No, child! Everyone should choose a mate. 
for themselves, 1 would never bias anybody. 
Then there would be more happy marriages, 
even if a few imprudent ones were made! ” 

** And you will tell my father?” a 

‘*I must, I suppose. I have not much choice 
in the matter ; but Winny, I don’t pretend to 
like the task,” she ended, with a sad smile. 
Nor did she find it in any way more pleasant. 
than she had anticipated. 

The Viscount did not show his father the 
contents of the packet that night. He had 
heard enough to make him feel uneasy, and 
he wished to see the effect of Leoni's personal 
appearance upon his father. 

There was a growing conviction in his mind 
that the Italian artist was related to his 
family, and the im of ascertaining 

ly so was hanging over 
him as a dark cloud. 


To do the Viscount justice he had no inten- 
tion of shrinking from the subject, serious a8 
it was, and he suppressed the evidence he bad, 
lest the Earl should refuse to see Leoni, His 
brain was in a whirl of excitement, and 
would not come to him. If his uncle Ri 
had married Leoni’s mother, the artist, and 
not his father was the rightfal Earl of Do . 
and he himself was no one, but jast plain Mr. 
Douglas, the grandson of the late Earl, and 
no Viscount at all. 

To say that he did not shrink from the idea 
would be totally incorrect. Still he felt that 
he was man enough to meet the situation. 
There was only one thing which made him 
pause. Stella Eustace. 

It was the loss to her of ition and wealth. 

He had not one thought that she would 
desert him. His faith in her was great, and 
not to be shaken; but it was a bitter thought 
to him that she had accepted him rich to find 


him poor! 
_ (To be continued.) 
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(‘HB REVERB Dip 1T!" LEAH ORIED, PASSIONATELY. 


NOVELETTE.} 


MORE KITH THAN KIND. 


—o9-" 


CHAPTER I, 


‘I wish I was dead!” 

It was sad that lips so young should frame 
such a wish; terrible to hear the tragic ex- 
pression of the sweet, young voice, now 680 
jarred and out of tune. 

‘‘{s would be better for all, perbaps. if you 
were,” answered Everitt Darrell. ‘ You are 
nothing but a burden and disgrace to your 
relatives!” 

‘* Disgrace!” cried the girl, passionately. 
“Oh! not that! anything but that, Uncle 
Darrell!” and her great, grey eyes sought 
his pleadingly. 

Bat there was not the least kindness in his 
face, no relenting ; and a sullen look settled on 
the youthful features, in the dusky eyes. 

She was only a child of fifteen, but already 
life was hard with her, and in all the world 
she stood alone. 

Her mother died long since, her father she 
could not remember; and then a certain Mr. 
Mann, who until now she had believed her 
uncle, ste forward to offer shelter and 
love to the te child. 

What love he lavished on her words would 
fail to tell; what happy, happy days they 
spent together, she dared not now remember, 
for the kind friend lay silent in his narrow 
gtave, deaf to her sobs and prayers, uncon- 
scious of her misery. 

With him had died the little annuity which 
they had found ample for their wants, and 
Leah ood was a penniless child, at the 
mercy of the world. 

t his will, Everett Darrell, her 
mother’s own brother, came forward to offer 
her & home, but so angraciously, with so many 
bitter complainings of her poverty and his own 





small means, that the child felt that to eat his 
bread would choke her. 

Bat then, what conld she do? She was 
only fifteen, and of gentle birth, quite un- 
fitted for a hand-to-hand fight with the world, 
= incapable of gaining the scantiest liveli- 


As she stood in the watery gleam of winter 
sunshine her young face hardened, until it 
bore some slight resemblance to Darrell’s. 


“ How am I disgraced?” she asked at last, 
in a hard tone. “Tell me that, if you 
please?” 


‘Your father is an escaped felon!’ he 
answered, brutally. 

Leah started as though she had been 
struck, 

“A felon! I can’t, I won’t believe it!” 

‘You may,” grimly. ‘‘He was tried for 
forgery and convicted, and sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment at Portland; but he was 
a clever scamp, and before three bad passed 
he managed to effect his escape. His shame 
killed your mother!” 

The child drew herself to her full height, 
and she was tall for a girl of fifteen. 

“I will believe in my father despite of all! 
You speak as though you hated him; and per- 
haps are lying to me; but—but——” and here 
the young veice faltered, “tell me the truth 
just this once, Is he alive now?” 

“I hope not; and I have lied to you in 
nothing. Now, go and put your things 
together; we must reach home before night.” 

‘*Home!" the child whispered to her 
aching heart; ‘‘ there is no home for me now! 
Ob, uncle! uncle! come back to me! come 
back!” and she wrung her hands in bitterest 
anguish, whilst despair and pain changed and 
distorted the young face until it was terrible 
to look upon. 

Friendless, pennilese, and worse than 
orphaned, and only fifteen! What wonder 
the poor child longed for death ! 

Bat Mr. Darrell left her small time for 


weeping or thought. He constantly urged her | 





‘*1T 18 A WICKED SLANDER !”’] 


(from the foot of the staircase) to hurry her 
preparations, and mal she appeared 
carrying ® small trunk. : 

There was no one ‘to give her greeting or 
good-bye,” Everett Darrell having dismissed 
the one faithful servant as soon as Mr, Mana 
was laid low, so Leah stole downstairs into 
the little hall; but, to her surprise, no cab 
awaited them. m 

“We can carry this between us,” said 
Darrell, seizing one handle of the modest 
trunk ; “it isn’t far to the station.” 

She was surprised, having always under- 
stood that Uncle Darrell was « rich man; but 
she was afraid to say anything, and trudged 
on beside him in utter silence until they 
reached the little station. 

Here he took third-class tickets for Thoseel- 
dean ; and, having ensconced himself behind 
a newspaper, left her wholly ne d during 
the entire time occupied by the journey. 

It was quite dark when they reached the 
dreary station of Thosseldean ; but Mr. Darrell 
made his way across the platform, through 
the booking-office, outside of which stood a 
shabby chaise, to which was harnessed & 
dimunitive pony, held by a dimunitive ser- 
vant, who might have been any age from 
sixteen to sixty. ‘ 

“Well, Topham, has Miss Drusilla re- 
turned?” he asked. 

“No, sir; but Becky says she’s coming to- 
morrow by the eleven o'clock train, and is 
getting ready for her. Jamp in, mies, if you 
please. Smut has been standing quite long 
enough.” 

Leah did as she was bidden, and Topham 
taking the reins, started at a brisk pace for 
the Hermitage, as Darrell’s house was called. 

It came in sight at last; a long, rambling 
place, dark with age and weather, and in sad 
need of paint. From what could be seen of 
the garden it was large and ill. kept, weeds and 
flowers growing together in the wildest con- 
fusion; the drive was covered with rank 
grass, and had many holes and pitfalls for the 
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unwary. Bot the travellers reached the house 
in safety, and the door was opened to them by 
an old women of very sour aspect. 

* You're late, master.” she said, with a 
quick look at the shrimking child, “ bat too 
early for Mies Drusilla, She ain't coming 
home tili to-morrow. §o that's Harol@ Har- 


Step this way, mies, 3f 
ing the way opateire dhe ) Dealt into a 
small, gloomy-lovting: room, very ecantily 
furnished. “ Yomonn fim yaw way down,” 
she said, moro “4 gia no turvs in 
the staircase ; be g , @ yor please, the 
master ain't wenteng lighte when we're 
alone. There’ wegwogly waste whem she's home.” 

* You maaw aay gousin'?” Leatnqnestioned, 
stifling sorrow aad anger able im the vain 
hops that this unkpewn eousin might prove a 
friend and ally. 

“Of course Ido, There ain't mp one clae 
&ec'é hamour.” 


“Is she besutifal and kind? do you 
think she will like me?” eagsr- 
ness. 

“ = oe me nee tant 
anything 
But why Ge could Rive you ine pen 
You're menght bat sm excambrance,” and 
Samael nue iotageinaiane tien 

awey, 
donbby desolate, donbiy wretebed. 


| passionate, dark eyes held Leah captive, and 
she gazed like one spell-bouad, ali unconscious, 
poor listle soul, that as the years rolled by 
her beauty would be even greater than her 


cousin's. 
‘+I shall love her,” ehe whispered to her fer- 
lorn heart, “She is eo lovely, and she looks 


too to bs ankind.” 
eee aot was done and she had 
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posure, wonderful in ane so young, | 

The meal was of the stantiest and poorest | 
description, and it seeemei to Leah that her 
uncle watched gradgingly every mouthful she 
compelled herself to eat. She was heartily 
glad when he gave her permission to retire, 
and locking her door upon all intruders, fell 
en her knees beside the open window and 
prayed wildly that Heaven would teach her 
how to earn an honest livelihood so that she 
might escape from there harsh and miserly 
relatives, 

She could not cry. No tears would come to 
ease the aching of her heart; only ahe threw 
out ber arms with a wild gesture, meaning 
out, ‘Oh, my dear! my dear! coma hack 
to me, I am so lonely and so, wretched! 
There ig not ons to love me now that yon sre 
gone,”’ 

Then sha thought of the story Everatt 
Darrell had told her coucerning her father, 
amd vowed in her young heart she would keep 
ber faith in his goodness always—always; 
although, indeed, sha found that was hard | 
already. Poor Leah! i 

Despite her misery shoe-soon fell asicep, and 
‘deing very weary slept far into the morning. 
Bhe woke at last with a great start to find 
Beoky standing frowniag cown upon Ber. 

‘‘You ain't # very early riser,” she said, 
groffiy, “and late hours deno's find favour 
wish the master. You'd better hurry up 
before he gets home from the station.”’ 

Leah needed no second bidding. Dressing 
hastily, she ran downstairs and ate an un- 
appetising breakfast of thick slicea of atale 
bread almost unacqusinted with buster, and 
drank a cup of very watery eold tea. Taen 
Becky came in and told her she was wanted 
to dast Miss Drusilla’s rooms, and, of 
any employment, Leah hurried to her 
bidding, 

She was surprised when she saw the dainty, 
sumptoonsly-farnished apartments, having no 
idea that the Hermitage couid boast so mach 
beauty; and she took a genuine pleasure in 
te-arranging the bric-d-brac and draping the 
silken curtains. 

Tae bedroom was hung with crimson and 
gold, and ormameasted with some choice water- 
colour pictures; the boadoir—a miracle of 
upholsterer’s art —was in pink and aiiver, and 
over the mantel hung a portrait of a mast 
beautiful girl. The lovely, haughty face, the 


you.” 

‘‘Comparisons axe odious,’ with a short 
laugh, and a contemptuous ylance. “Tam a 
women grown, and you a child!”’ 

A child! With that paasionate, aching 
heart! A child with all the misery of theae 
past few days that have seemed as centnries ! 
A child, with all the weight of desolation 
oppressiag ber! As father and danuyhter 
turned away she laughed a little, low, bicter 
laugh; then sobbed—but always tearlessly— 
and all. ber soul was in hot revolt against her 
miserable fate. 

‘I shall go mad or die!*’ she wailed. “Oh! 
I wish I could jie down to-night and never, 
_ wake again. Hew glad they all would 

! ” 





OBAPTER IL. 


‘* Your unole and I have been speaking of 
your fasure, Leah,” said Drusilla, langaidly, 
the day after her return home, 

Leah looked up apprehensively, and waited 
for Mies Darrell to contiaae. This she did 
after a leng and unnecessary pause. 

‘My fasher ‘wished to article you to some 
trustworthy governess, that in time you mighs 
be fitted to earn a livelihood; bat I argued 
that would hardly be a'suitable provision, 

“O01! yes, yes, Cousin Drasiifa! Les me go 
away, let. me only feel I ami of scome.use in the 
world; that I can earn sufficient to clothe me 
decently—and—and I shall be happy.” 

‘Your ideas of happine:s are strange, and 
as my opinion is entirely different to my 
father's, t wm afraid, Leah, you will have to 
remain content with.us, I hold it would be 
derogatory for you to occupy the position 
mentioned — derogatory to your mother’s 
family, I mean; andI prefer to make you 
usefol at home From the specimens of your 
work I have eeen, I am sare you could be of 
great assistance to me; for myself I hate 
needlework, and could never repair the 
slightest rent in any garment’. So I think that 
it would be well to Keep you Bere; you can 
mend and make, and. I oan easily teach you 
how to do my hair.” 


** A governess ranks @ little higher than a 

maid,” said Leah, bluntly, and Dcusilla’s eyes 
fisshed ominously. 
. = cannoébe choosers ! ’’ she retorted 
pooldty. “ You should thisk yourself fortunate 
'to secure:such a home as this, euch counten- 
Lance as we give yor, Yow, a forger's obiid!” 

“ Hemever did itt” cried Leat, Balt beside 
herself. “He mever did it! This is only a 
wicked story invented to mukeme moze miser- 





tried ' able than I am!” 


Drusilla laughed a short irritating laugh. 
“My dear, you are perieotiy welcome to 


ot indalgs im gach Seanper ; 
are unladylike-aad rmtetersbise. Now, go 
your work and think over what I have 


“ Qonein,” cried tha wretched young 
“do not-hate me. I am all alone in 

my bears fesis as thoogh it 
Cay waxy you will love me a 









*hapesoul and eense alike were nambed. 
‘Theee was none to a comfortable word 
‘en, none to curb that hanghty epirit, or 
gotten the rapidly hardening heart. Becky 
and her uncle were actively antagonistic, and 
the beantifal Drusilla treated her with a fine 
indifference worse than unything else to bear. 
She worked harder than any general servant ; 
from rising to going to bed, every moment was 
fally ocoupied—dusting, mending, making 
those fine lacea in which Drasiilas heart de- 
lightei, and her position ia the honse was that 
of a maid. 

When Miss Darrell’s friends flocked to the 
Hermitage Leah was banished to the kitchen 
or her own room, and kept in rigorous seclu- 
sion. Mean to all others, Everett Darrell was 
exceptionally generous to tie ‘only eeild, bul 
Leah dreaded the ad'vent-of visitors, knowing 
that when they were gone there woald be 
extra pinching and saviaog to atone for past 
extravaganee. She sometimes wondered ag 
she. brashed or braided Drusitla'y wealth of 
hair why it wae her lovely cousin had no 
acimo wi enitor & wll her train of 
admirers. Shedid not yes understand Dru- 
silla’s ambitious natere,or knowhow many 
moths had singed theie'winys at her particular 
flame; the high value she placed upon her 
beauty, and the great things she hoped it would 

her. It was known thut Everett 
Darrell was @ rich man, and perhaps fer pros- 

tive fortune added to his dwaghter 8 charms. 

hy Becky the had openly avewed her intention 
of marrying's title, wad the old servant had 
wale fey Whale a There’ 

“Ite very ‘you may @o #80, a 
plenty poor lords would b2 glad to spend your 
fortune for you. Bat when it’s gone, how 
much do you think they‘ care for you?” 

“You're a disagreeable old orewture,” re- 
, “end L am sorry I 
thought of confiding in you.” 

Becky smiled grimly and said no more, but 
Drusiita made no farther attempt at confi- 
dential conversation; only, semetinses, when 
she grew weary of her own” seciety, che would 
tet Peaks stories vt tre world in whiok she 
moved, and where alone she was hy 
Leah listened with down-dropped and 
curling lip, scornfal of ita folites am@ vices; ite 
fickle, flesting friendships, and day by day 





her heart grew harder, and unicss love came 
ee its softening inflaence Leah would grow 
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into ® bitter mizsamthrope. Two years paseed 
slowly by, and she was now a tall slipof a 
girl, seventeen years old; beantifal, and. giv- 


ing promiee of increasing loveliness. Ip ia 
true, she was poorly and scantily clad, that 
her hands were toil-worn, her face paler, 


sterner, than it should be, ani that the grey 
eyes 
** Deeper than the depths 
Of waters stilled at even,” 


were too sad, toosombre. Bat nothing could 
hide her growing beauty, and Drusilla regarded 
her with jealous eyes. Perhaps she was less 
confident of her power than she had been two 
years since, for as yet no eligible parti had 
presented himself as snitor for her hand. 

Bhe spent the greater part of that season in 
town, and at the close of it wrote Mr. Darrell 
she was abont to return home, adding.— - 

‘t Pray have the house made presentable, as 
Bthel Pont and Mr. Owen Emery return with 
me. He is fairly well-to-do, and highly con- 
nected ; and has given very evident proof of 
his admiration for me. Unless a more eligible 
parti appears, I think it would be well to 
accept hum.” 

So the old houre was painted and papered 
from garret to basement, the family plate 
polished until each separate pisce might serve 
for. amirror. New curtsius draped the win. 
dows, and although Mr. Darrell groaned in 
spirit-over such waste, he made no protest 
againet it. 

Becky did allthe grumbling, which saved 
him a dealof labour. 

In due time “Drusilla and her friends 
arrived, and two days later Miss Pont's lover 
foliowed her to Thosseldean, by which ar- 
rangement Owen Emery was afforded ample 
opportunities of improving his lady-love's 
acquaintance. 

He was a fine, manly young fellow, with 
frank blue eyes and chestnut hair. Broad- 
shouldered and stalwart, he was a fis present- 
rmoent of a true- bern Euglishman, and, as Misa 
Pont secretly thought, — 

‘* Far too good for Drusilla Darrell.” 

He was not passionately in love, but the 
girl's beanty appealed to bis artistic sense. He 
admired her more than any woman he bad 
ever met, and if he must marry, why not 
marry her? 

So he drifted with the stream, and enjoyed 
life to the utmost. 

Then there came a night when he stood 
with Drosilla under the stars, and she was £0 
tadiant, so gentle in waysend words that he 
put his fute to the test then and there. 

It is needless to say he was accepted, and 
the next day # gold ring, set with rubies, pro- 
claimed that Drusilla was engaged. 

Becky carried the news to Leah. 

“The master bad better let them marry 
Straight off,” she said, savagely, “or we'll find 
this courting and philandering come pretty 
dear. It frightens me to think o' the money 
that'll be spent on the wedding finery. Miss 
Drusilla docs make it fly, and he can t say her 
nay. There they go—look, Leah! He's a 
likely young chap, but I don’t fanay he's very 
rica, or shed make @ greater fuss about her 
engagement.” 

Looking from the window Leah saw Owen 
Emery walking beside. her consin. 

He was eo big amd etzong, he wore such a 
protective air ashe bent over his fiancée, shat 
the girl’s heart rose in hot revolt against her 
"Was ‘Deucills to. b good thing 

ag ave every ing— 
money, friends, pleagure, lovers? Ob | it was 
hard! it was bard! 

That night she wandered ont alone, over 
the wide, breezy downs by-which the Hermit. 
age was surrounded, and standing on an 
eminence, from which she caught the distant 
gleam of a tarbulent sea, thought bitterly of 
all that lay before her—the hard, eruel life; 
the lonely nights and days; the utter desola- 
tion spread out before her—and she could have 
cried aloud, bus pride and-her strong will pre- 





vented her. She was star:led when a voice be- 
side her said,— 

‘‘ IT hag your pardon, bat-——~” 

She turned ehurply and saw Owen Emery. 

“I bave lost my way,” be added. ‘Conld 
you direct me to the Hermitage? "’ and in bis 
eyes there was @ look of surpriced admiration. 

‘It lies straight before you; from where [ 
stand you may eee the chimneys,"”" she an- 
swered, curtly, the old sullen look creeping 
over and marring her face, ‘‘ You can’t misa 
it.” 

“T am afraid Iam very stupid,” he seid, 
with a pleasant smile, “for upon my word 
these endless driftsand gullies contase me, If 
—if I might take so great a liberty, I would 
ask you to start me on my journey.” 

Bhe flashed passionately upen him. 

‘* T am not a district guide |” 

Owen Emery recoiled from her im some 
astonishment. 

The tone of her voice, the angry impatience 
on her face, might well startle him. 

Bat underlying all her anger, all her impa.- 
tience, was such a look of sorrow, such wesari- 
ness of the world and herself, that he felt 
nothing but pity for her. 

‘Lam sorry I have given you offence,’’ he 
said, gently. ‘Believe me it was uninten- 
tional,” and he turned to go. 

Is was the fires timesince her coming to the 
Hermitage that any one had addressed her 
kindly, and with swift compunction she 
followed him, 

‘I beg your pardon,” she said, shamefacedly. 
“I behaved very radely. Let meatone by 
taking you to the Hermitage, I live there.” 

‘* You live there! Then, how is it I have 
never seen you?” 

“IT am only one of the servants,” with a 
little bister sneer, ‘‘ and you are a guest!” 

“You mean—you mean you are Miss 
Darrell's companion !"’ 

‘Do I loak like a companion?" with a 
scoraful glance at her scanty, shabby attire. 
“Isn’6 & companion expected to dresa well, 
be mild of voice and manner? and look at my 
hands. No; I tell you candidly I am a maid of 
ali work.” 

‘*I can’t understand it. You neither spoak 
nor leok like a servant; you are evidently jest- 
ing with me,’’ 

“I never jest, that is.a forgotten acoomplish- 
ment,” 

“ You speak bitterly,” more and more per- 
plexed by her manvner, more attracted by her 
wonderful beauty than he cared to show, “far 
toe bitterly for one so young.” 

“Lean made a gesture of supreme weari- 
ness. 

I sometimes think I never was young 
these last two years have been so long—so 
long!’’ and then she broke off abraptly as 
though ashamed and frightened by her own 
candour, 

‘* Have you no friends?” the young man 
asked, gently. 

“Friends! No] I am all alone in the 
world,”’ 

‘* Bat sumely Mica Darrell is goot to you? 
Tell me that.’ 

In the gathering dusk the dark grey eyes 
met his.searchingly, then Leah said, coldiy,— 

“You are the fittest judge of Mies Darrell's 
disposition ; surely you know she is all kind- 
ness,” but something in her tone made him 
uneasy. 

a e is the gate,” she added after a 
minute's pause. ‘*Good-night,”’ 

“Goad night, and thank you. If—if I can 
do anything for you I shall ba glad.” 

He spoke hurriedly and shametacedly, but 
the girl, looking at him saw that he was in 
earnest, and bie kind words feli on her heart 
like rain on the thirsty ground. 

* You are very good,’ and now her voice 
was low and sweet; ‘* bat no one can help me, 
and T must feign content if I do mot feel it." 

“But should anything transpire in which 
my sseistance——”’ 

‘* Nothing can or will; but Iam grateful to 
you, Mr. Emery.” 
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“ Will you not tell mo name?" 

“ They cali me Leah,” and before he could 
stay her ehe was gone. 

Owen Emery walked to the housein a state 
of perplexity. Whoand what was Leah? He 
could not believe she had been born to her 
menial state. She looked and spoke ikea lady, 
and was divinely beautiful, despite the half 
sullen expression of face and eyes. He would 
ask Drusilla abou’ her mysterious handmaid, 
and intent upon thia thought: he quickly made 
his way to his fianceé's side. 

‘‘ Where have you been?” she questioned, 
with a smile. 

**Oo the downs, where I lost myself, but 
fortunately I fell in with one of the—the in- 
mates of the house, and she brought me safely 
back. By the way, what a handsome girl 
Lesh is.” 

Mies Darrell flushed slightly. 

“‘ She is rather well. looking.'’ 

‘Ig it true sheis your maid, Drn? Yes? 
Then how on earth did she yet sach refine- 
ment of epecch and manner?” 

‘* You are not complimentary,” laughing; 
“ but Leah comes of rather a superior family, 
only unfortunately ber father committed a 
forgery for which he is now undergoing im- 
prisonment.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Davsrnna!” 

“Isis quite true, Owen; and papa, taking 
pity on the poor girl, brought her here. Bat 
she is not gratefal, and, indeed, is of such a 
peculisriy morose temperaments, that bat for 
the pity I have for ber I abouid dismiss her.”’ 

“Poor yirl! poor girl! 1 eoppose her pecu- 
liar position hag something to do with her 'un- 
happy, temper. Has she been long with 
you?’ 

** More than two years ; and in all that time 
she has otterly refased to accept the slightest 
gvitfrom me. In fact, I believe she hates me 
for my more fortanute lot.’’ 

Here Drusilla was called upon to sing, and 
Owen was left to his own reflrotions, 

Do what he would, he cou:d not forget the 
beautiful pale tuce of his late companion, the 
sombre eyes, whose wistfalness had struck 
him so psinfally. 

Poor girl! The chili of a felon, sensitive 
to her disgrace, and ocoupying 89 poor ® posi- 
tion, what wonder she developed so bitter a 
disposition ! 

‘“* I should like to help her. I will help her 
if I can,” he thought, snd never reflected on 
the danger of such & proceeding. 

It would be useless to interest Drusilla in 
her, as the girl had such wn aversion te her. 
No; he must work alons, and am his 
lady friends surely he would findione to hold 
outa kindly hand to this vicwm of fortane? 
He wouid have been unpleasantly surprised 
could he have followed his fiancée’s procsed- 
ings that night. 

Paasiog «t+ Leah's door she listened « mo- 
ment to the girl's regulac breathing, then 
noivelessiy entering, heta her lamp high above 
the bed, so that its light fell ali athwart the 
beautifal, sorrowfal face. 

Her own was white with passion as she 
stooped and shook the sleeper by the arm. 

** Wake! wake |’ she said, in a low, intense 
tone. ‘I want to speak to you.” 

Leah turned, opened. ber heavy eyes, then 
sat uprizht. 

* What is it, Drusilla ? Am I never to bave 
any rest?’’ 

“Oh, I wan’é nothing done, thank you,” 
sneoringly, ‘although I might conscientiously 
demand your entire service, Bat I do want 
to know how it happened you were Mr. 
Emery's companion this eveniny ? ” 

“Hig companion? Don't you mean his 
guide? I have nothing to eay bat that having 
committed no sin any defence is absaid.”’ 

* Be oarefal, Leah! you are only here on 
tolerance, and any offence againas me would 
be visited severely upon you by my father. I 
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arh not unmercifal or unmindfal of your 
wretched condition, but you must not try me 
far. Mr. Emery is my affianced husband, 
and any absurd attempt to change his allegi- 
ance will be sharply puni - He knows 
your story—the blot on your name. If you 
are wise you will not give him amusement for 
his leisure hours,’ and allowing Leah no 
chance of replying she sailed out. 

The poor child sat erect, her cheeks burn- 
int her heart throbbing with outraged dig- 
nity. 

a suddenly flinging out her arms she 

e 


‘Oh! Heaven help me! Heaven pity me! 
at is my sin that I shonald so sorely 
suffer? Oh! it is unjust—unjust that I 
— know no least joy, no least kindness !"’ 
nd then by degrees her thoughts turned 
to Owen, the first who had spoken gently to 
hey through all these weary mc nthe. 
she reéalled his look, his tone, the gentle 
chivalry of his bearing, a sob rose to her lips, 
and, for the first time for many weary Cays, 
the hot tears rushed to her eyes, and cowering 
among her pillows she wept like a weary child. 

Afterwards she used to say those tears had 
saved her from madness. Certain it is that 
when she 10¢e in the morning. although her 
cheeks were pale and her eyelids suspiciously 
red, a strange peace was in her heart, and a 
new softness upon her lovely young face. 

Bhe did not catch so much asa glimpse of 
Owen thronghout the next three days. In 
fact, she did her utmost to avoid him. 

i on the merning of the fourth she rose 
veFy early to gather some herbs for drying, 
and while thus engaged she heard a kind 
voice close by her that sent the blood coursing 
wildly through her veins. 

“You are an early riser, Leah. Was your 

science troublesome, or your dreams 
4 as mine were?” 

stood in the full glow of the morning 

syh, her face a little flushed, her eyes troubled. 

It seemed to Owen she was lovelier than before, 

despite her poor print gown, and the extreme 

a of her linen collar, anfastened by 


omy or ornament. 
His eyes fell on the small, slender, bat toil- 
worn hands; then seeing she would not speak, 
he said,— 

**Let me help you, I'm a capital hand at 
that sort of thing.” 

* No, no,” she answered, hastily, “ indeed 
you must not; Drusilla would be angry.” 

Drusilla! what a familiar way to speak of 
het mistress. Owen looked, as he felt, sur- 
prised, but Leah was bending over her herbs 
and did not notice him.” 


“I must go in; I have gathered quite | 


enough already, and uncle will be waiting for 
hig breakfast."’ 

** S80 Mr. Darrell is your uncle ?’ Owen said, 
calmly ; “that explains the likeness between 
you two.”’ Then seeing how genuinely she was 
distressed by her own inadvertence, he took 
her hands in his, saying. ‘‘ My dear girl, why 
won't you trust me? Don’t you know how 
deeply I am interested in you?” 

at Drusilla’s words recurred to her, and 
breaking away from him, she cried,— 

“For shame, sir! to insult a friendless, 
helpless girl; knowing my wretched story you 
should have mercy.” 

“Leah, how unjast youare! Why may I 
not be your friend ?”” 

Friend!" bitterly. ‘‘ I hardly understand 
what such a thing is,” 

“* Let me teach you,” eagerly. ‘' Upon my 
word you may trust me.” 

_“ You forget the difference in our posi- 
tions.” 

“ There is no difference. What induced you 
to tell me you were Drusilla’s maid?” 

“What else am I? The poorest and 
meanest servant of all work is better off than 
I, for she works fora wage; whilst I—bnt why 
do I speak of these things to you, who cannot 
understand or care?” 

“*Bat indeed I do care more than I can 


tell,” earnestly. “I cannot bear to think of \ 





one 80 young as you all alone in the world! If 
only my mother were alive she would have 
helped you; as it is—well, as it is, Leah, I 
must have time for thought. By to-morrowI 
shall have fixed on some plan; you will see me 
then, will you not? Here, and at the same 
time?” 

“ No, no ; Drusilla would disapprove of such 
& meéting, and how do I know I am safe in 
trusting you?” 

He looked hurt by her suspicion. 

“I hope I ama gentleman! You need not 
fear, or if you do, les me speak to Drusilla 
about you.” 

She laughed contemptuously. 

“Thank you, no, my affairs can have no 
interest for Miss Darrell. And now, if you 
poe leave me; it is not well for us to meet. 

am gratefal to you for your proffered aid and 
friendship, Heaven knows it is hard to refase 
either,” 

“Then why do it?” 

The rich colour flamed into the poor girl's 


face. 
‘‘I cannot tell you,’ she said under her 
breath. 


cy 

* But you must,” imperatively. ‘‘ I will hold 
you here until you do.” 

He was so masterfal and yet all the while so 
tender, that Leah felt there was nothing left 
for her but obedience, and blushing still more 
furiously, stammered,— 

“Friendship between us would mean misery 
for me. Last night it was said tome, ‘If you 
are wise you will not give him amusement for 
his leisure hours.’ ” 

** Who said that?” with an ominous flash of 
the blue eyes. 

a shall not tell you; and you have noright 

! ’ 


to 

‘*Yes I have; as my character has been 
hinted away. Look here, Leab, I know as well 
as you; it was Drusilla. What the plague 
makes her so jealous? She ought to know she 
can trust me. Great Heaven! I am notsush a 
villain as to work any girl harm, especially one 
so forlorn as you!" 

He was so genuinely distressed that with a 
quick impulse the girl stretched out her hand 
to him,— 

‘I do not believe one word of the insinua- 
tion; bat I do thank you; I shal/ thank you all 
my life for your goodness.” 

‘*Nonsense! I have done nothing. Leah, 
isn't it funny that at present I only know you 
by your Christian name?" 

‘IT am Leah Harwood;” then she added 
defiantly, “‘my father is an escaped convict, 
buat Heaven and myself know he is innocent of 
the crime laid to his charge Hark! Becky is 
calling me,” and snatching up her basket of 
herbs she hurried away, leaving Owen no time 
for further speech. 

He stood a few moments where she had left 
him, looking moodily after her, his brows 
knitted in a heavy frown; then slowly and 
deliberately paced the unkempt drive, his 
mind foll of many serious doubis of his 
betrothed’s truth and amiability. 

Why had he been so- ready to rivet his 
fetters? He was not at all sure now that he 
and Drusilla were congenial spirits. He had 
& Vague suspicion that he had made a fool of 
himself, and thought savagely,— 

‘I have only seen that girl twice, but 
upon my soul I am half in love with her 
already. I'd give a good deal to have the right 
to comfors her. How lovely she is, and how 
forlorn! I’ve seen many women, but none 
that ever made me feel one spark of—bah ! 
what a fool 1 am; I’m bound to Drusilla, and 
have no right to think of—of any other girl.” 

When he returned to the house Becky met 
— in the hall, and with a sour glance at him, 
saia,— 

‘You'll excuse me, sir, when I say Miss 
Drusilla wouldn’t care to know you're flicting 
with her cousin.” 

Without a word he passed her by, afraid to 
trust himself to speech; but the look in hie 
blue eyes was eloquent, and Becky deemed it 
wisest to say no more. 





Sauntering into the breakfast-room he 
dro into his seas beside his fiancée, who 
smiled a weloome ; but Owen was in no mood 
for pleasantries, and astonished all present by 

ng bluntly,— As 

“* Doesn’t your cousin ever put in an a - 
ance, Drusilla ahs ” ex 

‘*My cousin!” with an air of astonishment, 
“To whom do you refer?” 

“* Mies Leah.” 

“And who told you that any relationship 
existed between us?" 

“ Becky.” 

“She might have been better employed,” 
Mr. Darrell broke in. ‘‘ By birth and educa- 
tion Leah Harwood is quite unfitted for 
society. Indeed, it is by her own desire she 
does not appear. You see, her antecedents 
are shady ; and—and—well, she is sensitive.” 

“That I can believe; but I am inclined to 
doubt Harwood's guilt.” 

“I should be glad to be assured of his 
innocence: it would take a heavy load from 
my mind,” answered the host; but Owen had 
very little faith in him; and, alas! alas! he 
could neither trust nor love his fiancée now. 

He spoke no more of Leah then ; he saw he 
was but injuring her cause by his champion- 
ship, and wisely refrained from farther speech 
on the sabject. 

Bat Drusilla’s heart was sore with penaey 
and suspicion, and she watched both Owen an 
Leah with unflagging zeal in the days im- 
mediately following their second meeting. 

Nothing occurring, however, to confirm her 
suspicions, she began to think she had no real 
cause for alarm, and relaxed her vigilance. 
And jast when Owen began to fear Leah must 
have been spirited away he met her in the 
shrubbery. 

She was very pale, and looked as though she 
had been orying. 

In that moment the young man forgot all 
his good resolves, all his self-control, and, 
springing forward, caught the little trembling 
hands in a fervid eraep. i 

* Leah, what does this mean? What have 
they been doing to you? Where have you 
been hiding all Top icee days? No!’ as the 
girl made an effort to free herself, ‘‘ you shall 
not runaway! I have got you now, and mean 
to keep you! Poor little soul! What is the 
trouble?” 

Bhe was trembling as with cold, and dared 
not look at him. 

She had seen him bat three times in all, 
but he had grown to be a hero to her, She had 
thought of him night and day—far, far more 
than wise or well, and now he was near 
courage and control alike forsook her, aud she 
— not trust herself to speak one coherent 
word. 

“‘ What is the matter ?” Owen asked, gently. 
‘*Tell me all?” 

And then, to his dismay, she burst into 
bitterest tears. 


CHAPTER IVY. 


Owen was beside himself. How should he 
comfort her, the poor child? How stem the 
torrent of her tears ? 

Her distress made him forgetful of all else ; 
and, throwing his arm about her, he drew her 
to him, and kissed her once upon the mouth, 

He certainly chose the moat effectual way 
of calming her, for now she wrenched hereelf 
from him, and confronted him with cold, con- 
demning eyes. P 

“ Drusilla was right!” she said. ‘One in 
my position could not hope for esteem from 
one in yours! Good-night, Mr. Emery! 1 
am sorry I ever knew you!” 

‘Leah, I wasabrate! Forgiveme! Stop 
jast a moment, and let me explain!" bat she 
was rushing like a whirlwind to the house; 
and, out of tune with himself and the world, 
he turned miserably towards the open fislds 
and highway. 

Trembling in every limb the girl reached 
her room, and, falling on her knees beside her 
bed, sobbed and prayed alternately. 
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**T cannot, cannot stay here!” she said, 
‘it will break my heart! Bat, oh, how can I 
leave him? Shame, thrice shame on me! I 
love him! I love him! and he cares for me less 
than nothing! I must get away! but where 
can I—where shall I go?"’ 

The long hours wore by, and the dusky 
twilight came on. Her mean little room was 
now quite dark. 

Once or twice Becky called her, but she 
made no reply. She could not go down yet. 
Bo fall of the heavy burden of her newly. dia. 
covered love, she was afraid that all who 
looked upon her would read her wretched 
secret, 

She heard the dinner-bell ring, and then 
came Becky's step upon the stairs, and she 
hastily concealed herself in a small cupboard, 
holding her breath lest she should be un- 
earthed. 

‘Drat the girl!” said Becky, ‘‘ where ia 
she? It ain’t like her to be out when there's 
work todo, Shbe’ss good girl, though I ain’t 
going to foster her conceit by telling her so. 

! Leah! where are you, you lazy, good- 
for-nothing idler!’’ and the hurried out, 
leaving the poor child laughing hysterically. 

‘“‘Bhe never gave me a word of praise 
before,” she said, as she emerged from her 
hiding-place; ‘“‘and I did not believe she 
could have spoken of me so kindly !” 

Poor child ! r child! she was so unused 
to love and tenderness that even Becky's words 
fell on her wounded spirit like balm ; and as 
she sat at the open window a gentler mood 
came upon her, eo that she prayed humbly 
that, if indeed Owen loved her, Heaven in its 
mercy would teach him to forget, because such 
love could bring him nothing but misery. 

The night wore on, and she heard Becky 
barring the doors, and inquiring shrilly if 
anyone had seen Leah. 

‘Oh, yes!"’ came the answer in Drusilla's 
calm tones, ‘‘ she went to her room more than 
two hours ago.” 

“What ailed her that she didn’t give me 
any help? Girls are no good nowadays, 
either to themselves or to anybody elee.” 

‘Perhaps she had a headache,” answered 

young lady, sweetly. ‘‘ Good-night, 
Becky.” 

Then ske went upstairs, and waiting until 
all was quiet, entered her cousin’s room, Leah 
was still sitting by the window, her face 
hidden in her arme, 

‘* Light your candle,” caid Drusilla, in a 
hard voice, ‘I want to talk to you, and I 
can’t talk in the dark.”’ 

Mechanically the girl obeyed; and by the 
dim light she saw Drosilla was deadly white, 
that ber eyes burned with unnatural fire; her 
hands were fast locked, as though she would 
fain keep under control the passion that was 
consuming her. Drawing very near to the 
girl she said, icily,— 

‘*T warned you once it was dangerous to 
thwart me, or to attewpt to win Mr. Emery 
from me. The time for warning is past now, 
and I shall act!" 

““What do you mean, Drusilla? I am 
innocent of any offence against you.” 

“Innocent! when I saw ycu in his arms 
submitting to his caresses? You shameless 
girl, how dare you lie so boldly to me? Would 
you a me doubt the evidence of my own 
senses ?” 


“I would have you frust me more fully,” 
hambly. 

“Trust you. a felon’s Caughter, in whose 
veins his black blood flows! Trust you! when 
I know how utterly unprincipled you are! 
No, Leah Harwood! What I bave seen to-day 
decides your fate. I will not live in the same 
house with you! I will not lose my lover to 
you—and so you must go!" 

“Gol” the girl echoed in a dazed way. 
“ What do you mean?” 

‘That you must leave here to-night."’ 

“‘Withont explanation to any? Oh! Cousin 
Drusilla, you cannot mean so cruel a thing? 
You will not send me away to-night? It is 
late, and in all the world I have ne friend.” 





“You should have thought of that before 
you acted so imprudently. You may appeal 
to my father if you choose, but you will hardly 
improve your case. With him my will is law. 
Pat together what things you want and go. 
Here are ten shillings for you!” 

But in a paroxysm of passion Leah struck 
the hand which held the shining pieces, and 
they rolled here, there, and everywhere. 

‘Tf I must beg it shall not be from you!” 
she said. ‘I would die first. Drusilla, you 
need have no fear of the poor cousin who 
made sport for your honourable lover. I am 
going, and neither you nor he will hear of me 

in. ” 


As she passed out of her room Drusilla sank 
panting and pale upon the bed, half ashamed 
and wholly afraid of what she had done, 

‘‘Leah!’’ she called, faintly, but Leah did 
not reply. 

Creeping noiselessly along the corridors she 
paused outside one door, hearing a voice that 
had grown all too dear toher. It was Owen, 
talking earnestly to Ethel Pont’s lover. 

“TI tell you, Tom,” he said, ‘‘I feel an utter 
cad. Iam engaged to one girl, but—laugh, if 
you will—I love another with all my soul. I 
tell you if I were free to-morrow I would 
marry Leah Harwood if she would have me.” 

“Oh! thank Heaven, thank Heaven!” 
cried the poor, bleeding heart. ‘I can bear 
anything now, my darling, my darling!” 

Then stealing downstairs she slid the bolts 
noiselessly and passed out into the murky 
night—penniless and forlorn. ; 

Drusilla saw the light-robed figure as it 
crossed the lawn, and called softly, ‘‘ Leah! 
Leah! come back. I was too harsh,’’ but 
Leah never heeded, never heard, as she held 
on ber dreary way. 

The darkness and solitude frightened her, 
but she had snfficient courage to press on. 
Oh! somewhere in the wide world there must 
be a haven for her; and he loved her! Oh! 
nothing could take that blessed consolation 
from her. She could never be wholly wretched 
knowing that. She eaid his name to herself 
over and over again, as if finding comfort in 
it, and prayed wildly that however rough her 
own life might be his way might be made 
emooth. 

Stumbling often, faint with fasting and 
woe, she held on her way, and by dawn wa; 
far from The Hermitage. 

A woman at a cottage door seeing how faint 
and weary she was invited her in to rest, and 
brought her some bread and milk. 

“Do you come far?” she said, kindly. 
* You look worn ont!” 

“TIT have been walking all night,’’ Leah 
answered, in a low, faint voice. 

‘*Dear! dear! that’s bad. But what are 
your friends about to let a young girl like you 
take the road alone ?’’ 

‘*T have no friends and no home,” 

‘You poor girl!” with genuine sympathy, 
“snd you so young. And what do you mean 
todo? Where are you going?” 

‘To Gloucester. Perhaps I shall get work 
there; and however hard, however poorly 
paid, I will not complain, Thank you for 
your kindness. I—I would pay you if I could, 
but I haven't & penny in the world.’ 

‘** Don’t fash yourself about that. I shan’t 
be the poorer for what you’ve had. And look 
here, you just lie down on that couch and try 
to sleep. My old man’s going with # load o’ 
hay ten miles up the road, and he'll give you 
a lift; he'll be in at twelve. There, I don’t 
want no thanks, and don't you go for to cry.” 

And heedless of all Leah’s remonstrances 
the woman covered her up warmly and left 
her to sleep if she could. 

She was so weary that, despite all ber 
troubles, her friendless and penniless condi-. 
tion, she soon fell into a deep slumber, from 
which she did not wake until the sound of a 
bluff, hearty voice broke in upon and dis. 
turbed her dreams. Starting up she saw a 
good-looking man of forty regarding her with 
pitiful eyes. ’ 

*'Coom,” he said in the broadest dialect, 





**o00m ‘ee here, lass, and get a bite and a soop 
afore ‘ee start, and it’s sorry [am we ain’t 
got more to offer 'se.”” 

Leah rose at his bidding, and the kindness 
of his voice brought tears to her beautiful 
eyes. 
mn I did not think there was so much charity 
in the world,” she said tremulously. ‘ Oh, 
Heaven bless you both for your great good- 
ness,” 

The man laid one huge rough hand upon 
the pretty head with a touch as gentle as & 
woman’s, 

“Poor lass! it's a hard life ‘ee must 
ha’ had, and it’s a precious queer lot o' folks 
‘ee must ha’ knowed, when a wee bit o' kind- 
ness stirs ’ee so, and cooms strange to ‘ee, But 
sit 'ee doon, and let Lyddy gie ‘ee some 
vittles.”’ 

So Leah ate and drank of the humble, 
plentifal fare, and when she rose to go the 
good woman wrapped a small shawl about her 
shoulders, saying it was little she had to give, 
but such as she had Leah was heartily wel- 
come to; and but for her own numerous chil- 
dren she would have done more. Then she 
kissed the girl upon the cheek, and the hus- 
band made a little hollow in the hay where 
Leah might lie and rest her aching limbs, and 
in this fashion they began their journey. They 
travelled very slowly, and once her companion 
imsisted upon getting down at a wayside inn, 
and bringing her a glass of ale, which he com- 
pelled her to drink, watching with pleased eyes 
how the colour mounted into her face. 

“Don’t I know what's good for ‘ee?”” he 
asked good-temperedly when she remonstrated. 
‘*T ought to, seein’ I've got seven young ’uns 
0’ my own ; gret etrappin’ gells and boys they 
be, too. Now, do ’ee lie down agen, we're moat 
over our journey now; and I'll see ‘ee settled 
for the noight afore I leave ’ee, or my name 
ain’t Will Cole." 

And he was as goodas his word. At the 
village where he delivered his load of hay he 
procured a decent lodging for Leah, for which 
he paid sixpence ; and at parting he drew out 
a shilling, which he offered her shamefacedly. 

‘Oh, I could not take it, indeed I could not! 
I owe you so much already.” 

‘The old woman tould me to gie it ‘ee, and 
I ain't goin’ agen her; bless 'ee, we've got 
enough for ourselves, and enough’s as good ag 
a feast. Take it, lass, and may ‘ee never be 
hard up for another.” 

He pressed it into ber unwilling palm, and 
in sudden pastion of gratitude she caught 
and kissed his horny hand. 

The honest fellow wore euch a shamed-faced 


: Icok that a casual observer must have Jaughed, 


seeing only the ridiculous side of the matter. 

‘‘TLass,” he gaid in bis slow way, ‘‘ what 
made ’ee go for to do that? ’Ee shouldn't, ’ee 
shouldn't It's welcome ’ee are to anythin’ [ 
cen gine ’ee ; and don’t be offended if I give 'ee 
a word o’ warnin’. It’s a good gell I believe 
’ee are, and I'd be sorry to think harm befel 
’ee; 80 lass, let me say, Gloucester's a big place 
fora lonely young thiog, and there’s many a 
critter ‘ad think nought o’ harmin ‘ee; 80 
don’t 'ee be led astray, and think allus o’ your 
mother, and what she’d have ’ee be. Good-bye, 
my dear, good-bye;” and with that he went 
lnmbering ont, leaving Leah in tears. It waa 
wonderfal how softened she was by the carter’s 
kindness, how much lighter her heart was, 
despite her strange condition. 

The following morning she started on her 
journey once more, having breakfasted fra. 
gally on a small loaf, and by night she was 
within six miles of Gloucester, The next day 
she reached her journey’s end, and then 

a dreadful search for work; it was 
strange if in eo large a place she should find 
none. Yet she soon began to fear it was 50; 
everywhere she was met by the question,— 
‘‘Where are your references?’ and having 
none to offer, being so anxious to hide herself 
from all who ever knew her, she answered she 
had none to give, and so each interview ended. 

Her money was all gone now, and she would 
have died rather than beg; so she dragged 
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herself wearily on, hoping in her inmost heart 
that Heaven in its mercy would take her to 
itself, thinking wildly and deliriously of 
Ways and means by which she might escape 
her wretched lot, sometimes wishing she lay 
dead beneath the quiet waters. 

Arosy school. girl cary ing s little bag passed, 
and seeing how faint and weary she looked, 
hurriedly thrust the bag into her hand, saying, 

“Take it, I don’t want it; it’s only my 
lonch,” and hastened away as though ashamed 
of playing the good Samaritan. 

cor Leah! Ste ate hungrily of the dainty 
cake, which ecarcely served to appease her 
appetite, and then she began once more the 
weary cearch for employment, with always the 
same Bickening result. 

Towards evening heart and brain alike 
began to fail; abe was alone in that great 
place, faint with fatigoe and hunger. In a 
sudden access of despair she entered the 
grounds attached to a gentleman's house; 
surely here she might beg a Jittle of their 
plenty. How giddy she was, how faint and 
bewildered ; what strange thonghts came to 
her. Once again she saw Droeilla’s cruel, 
beantiful face ; once acain she felt Owen's kiss 
upon her lips, and then witha low, wailing cry 
she sank in a huddled heap upon the ground. 


CHAPTER V. 
Meranwatet there was much excitement at 


Thoegeldean about Leah's mysterious dis- | 


appearance. end Drusilla was at # Jos to 
understand her father’s extreme agitation, 

“Why should you worry abont it?” she 
asked, although, indeed, she herself was pale 
and nervous. ‘ The girl has gone of her own 
free will, and for one I am glad.” 


Owen's voice behind her, “1 hoped you were 
more womanty, and it must have been eome- 
thing @readfal to urge her on to such a 
desperate step.” 

** Perhaps you acense me of being concerned 
in her disappearance?" his fiancée retorted 
quickly ; but he noticed she cou!d not meet his 


e. 

* Until a person is conviote] ‘he or she is 
held innocent. 1 will give you the benefit of 
the doubt,” he answered coldly. 

‘‘And pray, sir, what steps do you intend 
taking in the matter?” 

“Of course I wish to find and bring her 
home, but I cannet indulge in much expenee. 
Iam a poor man; that is,” seeing Owen’s in. 
credululeus look, ‘all I have contrived to 
save is for Drosilfa, but I should be glad to 
have Leah back.” 

“And so should I,” said Becky, who had 
been called into the family councel. “ She'was 
@ rare good girl for work, end I tell you there's 
more than one pair of hands can do here,” 

“Then why don’t you get help from the 
village?’ aeekd Drusilla. 

‘* Becange I don’t want'the master’s affairs 
to be talked about,”’ grimfy, and “ there’s never 
a maid would do the work she did.” 

* Dear me! ” remarked Mr. Darrell, “Becky 
is actually developing some eign of affection. 
This is wond@erfui |” 

“You may sneer as you please sir, but what 
you say is true. T'was always a beast'to the 
poor child, but now she's gone I miiss her, 
and learn her value, and if it’s just the same 
to you, sir, T ain't going to hear herspoke bad 
of by anybody!” 

This was such an unprecedented ebullition 
that father and daughter stared at the old 
woman in utter amazement; bat Owen seized 
her hand, “Thank you a thousand times, 
Becky.” 

“Td like to know what you've got to do with 
the business!” sourly, * It strikes me if it 
hadn’s been for yen Leah Harwood wouldn't 
have gone, and it’s certain I am there's 
more in this than meets the eye.” 

“What do you mean, Becky?” demanded 
Drusifia haughtily. 











'That’s for you to guess, miss. I'm think-| He could not have helped that thrust for the 


ing you ain’t so innocent as you look,” avd 
with that this dreadful old woman bounced 
from the room, leaving Drusilla covered with 
confusion, which served to heighten Owen's 
vague suspicions. 

For two or three days advertisements 
appeared in the leading papers, but when no 
replies came, Everett Darreil considered he 
had done bis duty and there the matter ended. 
Owen went to bis uncle's, Lord Wolverton, 
and Drusilla acoompanied some friends to 
Scarboro’, feeling that for a little while she 
sand Owen were best apart. 

Becky kept house for “the master,” end 
now more than ever the old woman missed 
the girl she had always flouted and scolded. 
She wished her back so earnestly that she 
was ashamed of herown feelings—she who 
had gone through life without one spark of 
affection for anybody—to learn at last to care 
for a poor little waif like Leah. A foundling, 
bronght up in a workhouse where gentleness 
was unknown, cast upon the world in early 
life without so much as “ Heaven bless you” 
to epeed her on her way, there was little 
wonder Becky grew hard and cruel in such a 
house as Everett Darrell’s; there was small 
chance of reformation. 

Bat now Becky, for the first time in her 
life, felt her heart stirred up by compassion 
and a strange longing for the sight of a 
familiar, sad young face, and the sound of a 
wistful, weary voice. 

Drusilla amidst the gateties of the Scarboro’ 
life, forgot, or etifled, her remorse, and gave 
herself wholly up to the pleasures curround- 
ing her. Her beanty and reputed wealth 
made her very popular, and she revelled in 
the flattery of new friends, the ceaseless 
round of amusements, until Leah's lovely, 


| tortnred face haunted her no more, 
“T am soriy to hear you say that,” said | 


And in September che wrote to Owen, re- 
questing bim to ron down to Scarboro’ at his 
earliest convenience, as she had something of 
importance to communicate. 

Fall of ‘hope that Leah was diecovered, he 
hastened to obey her summons, and found 
his fiancée sitting, perfectly dreseed, perfectly 
composed, awaiting his arrival. 

“ You have heard of, or from Leah?” he 
questioned eagerly. 

‘Indeed no; I ¢hink we never’shall again. 
Bat won’t you sis down? T have something 
to tell you which will alter the old tenor of 
our lives. Owen, I don’t think you are very 
passionately devoted to me,” and she glanced 
covertly at him. 

He made no answer, but grew red with his 
embarrassment. 

Drusilla only laughed. 

“Tt is generally the poor woman who has 
to take the bull by the horns, and so I must 
perform my part. From the time you first 
saw Leah you changed, oh! it is nveless to 
deny it, and I am not the sorfof woman to 
share a divided empire, and so I have sent 
for you to say I think it best our engagement 
should be ended.” 

“ With’all my heart ; that is, I mean, Tam 
agreeable te meet you in every way.”’ 

“ You are too kind,” sneeringly stung by hia 
ready acquiescence; but the fact is we botirmade 
a mistake. You preferred thechild of a common 
criminal to me, and I have learned to care for 
an honorable gentlenrar, whose wife I hope 
soon tobe. If you are generous you will give 
me my freedom.” 

‘Ia i@ yours unconditionally,” he anewered, 


‘so cheerfally that Drusiffa could have atruck 


him. “ What good thing we found out our 
mistake in time !" 

“Yes,” she said, smothering her wrath ; 
we should have been unbappy.”’ 

“T believe you! Weill, you will let me wish 
you all happiness now, and the leman too, 
Of course,” with a twinkle in his eyes, “of 
couree he is not a commorer. like myself?” 

**He is the Honourable Chartes Tson.” 

** My dear Drusilla, how much to be envied 
youare! Why, bless my soul, he is the most 


manageable young fellow I know!” 





life of bim. 

Vagnely he felt Drusilla knew more than 
she would tell of Leah's disappearance, and he 
was not at all sorry to punish her for any share 
she might have had in it. 

But the young lady's face flashed angrily. 

“You are pl to be facetions, Mr. 
Emery, although, indeed, I see small occasion 
for mirth. And I have such faith in Charles, 
that I am convinced he will be loyal to me, 
however charming my maid‘may be.” 

‘I am eure I hope he will. 1 should be 
sorry to:learn you had been disappointed in 
him, And now I suppose I may consider ‘our 
interview ended? hank you, and pray 
accept my hearty congratulations upon this 
fortunate event. Good-bye, Drusitla! 
you will be happier than your cousin.” 

Free now to woo the woman he loved, Owen 
‘began his search for her in a hopefal frame of 
mind; but on every hand dangers and diffi- 
culties beset him, and it was not long before 
7 and courage alike began to fail him. 

the meantime Leah had been tenderly 
‘cared for. 

A servant had found her lying prone upon 
the ground, and, knowing his mistrese’s 
generous nature, had called her to his assiet- 
ance. 

Mrs. Canningham at once ordered the poor 
child to be carried into the house ; and there, 
after a prolonged swoon, the dark eyes 
gradually opened, the sweet lips quivered, and 
fain would have spoken; but Mrs. Cunning: 
bam eaid quickiy,— 

“Hash, you most not talk now. Rest 
awhile; and after dinner, if Pi are able, yeu 
shall tell-me your story,” Leah was too 
weak to disobey. 

Soft-footed, soft-voiced servants came and 
went, ministering to her wants, until the white 
lids closed in a deep and peaceful sleep, which 
lasted for hours. 

When she woke again Mra. Canningham 
‘was sitting beside her, and to her the girl con- 
fided all that was necessary of her pitifal 
story. 

When she had ended the lady eat thought- 
fal and silent a iittle while, then she said,— 

‘I think I may trust you, Leah; your face 
pleads for you, and if you care to accept the 
situation, 1 very greatly need a sewing-maid. 
With so many little ones, there is always 
something to do.’’ 

. And £0 at last poor Leah found work and a 
ome. 

Bhe was not sltogether unhappy. Her mis- 
tress was kind and considerate; her fellow- 
servants pleacant and companionable, but yet 
ber sick heart yearned day by day for the 
sight of Owen's honest face, the loving regard 
of his biue eyes. 

And whilet she thought of those things, and 
pined for love, as sick men pine for their 
pative air, great changes had taken place 
amonget those she had known and cared for. 

By a series of calamities Owen found him- 
self Lord Wolverton. 

His uncle had died of a virulent fever, and 

his two cousins hed been drowned whilst 
yedhting off the Hebrides, so that he found 
himeelf the owner of ‘large and unenca 
estates, the possessor of a title and grent 
riches, 
Drusilla Darrell would have given a great 
deul then to recall her hasty words, to blot out 
that one morning at Scarboro’ from Owen's 
mind and her own alike, 

“ Snatobing at the shadow, I have Tost the 
substance,” she said, bitterly ; ‘‘ and it is only 
my prospective fortane that has bought me a 
t#le. But for that miseratile little Leah I 
¢hould have been Lady Wolverton now!” 

Bat regrets were unavailing, so she applied 
herself with redoubled energy to the com- 
pletion of her treusseau, and found some com- 
fort in piles of Iaccs and ribbons, the 
dainty gowos, aud ornaments her father 
lavistred upon her; but she would have given 
worlds, did she them, onve again to 
have Owen at her feet. 
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The wedding had been fixed for November, 
and the weeks seemed to fly, s0 busy they 
were. 

Then, as the eventfol day drew near, 
Drusilla said to her father,— 

“T really think wa ought to invite Lord 
Wolverton. It would give prestige to the 
ceremony, and show the world that we are 
still friends.” 

** As you please, Dru. Iam efraid, my dear, 
you played your cards very badly; but that 
cannot be helped now, And I always liked 
Emery—I mean Wolverton ; so write him a 
friendly little note. By Jove! it would be 
strange it a change were effected in the bride- 

m ’ 


‘© That will never be. Owen is too much in 
love with Leah; hut I will write the note. 
He cannot do worse than decline.’* 

— that was just what Lord Wolverton did 
not do. 

He sent a friendly reply, in which he said 
he should be happy to cee Thosseldean again; 
and two days before the wedding took place he 
arrived at The Hermitage. 

He came partly to show that no animosity 
existed between himself and Drusilla, and 

tly because he hoped to hear something of 


But all his questionings were in vain. 

Becky could tell him nothing; and, beyond 
the fact that the girl had been seen on the 
- road to Gloucester, nothing was known of 

er. 

Owen began to fear that in a paroxysm of 
despair she had taken her own life. 

‘And if it is so,” he thought, “then it is 
all over with me, and my freedom is com- 
paratively worthless !’’ 

Drusilla was very gracious to him, but she 
was too wice to attempt his eubdjugation, 
knowing how vain that would be; and but for 
his anxiety concerning Leah the time would 
have passed pleasantly enough, 

The wedding took place with great ¢clat, 
Owen being ‘‘ best man,” and performing his 
part well. His present to the bride was a 
costly pearl necklace, which well became her 
imperial beanty, and made her regret more 
than ever her rash rejection of him, 

Mr. Darrell pleaded with Owen to stay with 
him awhile, as the house would be so lonely 
when Drusilla was gone, and having no prior 
engagement he agreed todo so. 

Everett Darrell was not the best of hosts, 
and it was not long before Owen regretted his 
promise, and wished himself well away. 

One day, when he sat yawning overs novel, 
he chanced to look up, and saw Darrell look- 
ing with seared eyes at a certain para- 
graph in his paper. Beforethe young man 
could remark on hie evident agitation he 
flung it down and hurried from the room, keep 
ing bis face steadily averted all the while. 

When thedoor elezed upon him Owen stooped 
and — up the paper, 

“I wonder now what it is that has so 
upset him ; perhaps it is news of Leah,” and 
he hurriedly ran his finger down the columns, 
until he came to this :— 

“The great Germain. Harwood forgery case 
can hardly yet have passed from publio 
memory, although it is now fifteen years 
since Harold Harwood was senteneed to ten 

8’ penal servitude. 

‘He all along protested his innocence. but 
proofs seemed too strong for him, and being 
condemned he was conveyed to Portland, fram 


which place he subsequently escaped, to be | 


heard of:no more. 

‘Tt now tranapires that he suffered most 

unjustly, the real criminal being Ellis Ger- 
uain, eldest son of the prosecutor, who now 
lies at the point of death, and has made a fall 
and free confession of his guilt,’ 

“Poor fellow!’ Owen. said, aloud. “80 he 
was innocent after.all, and there is no stain 
upon her name! I wonder if heis alive! If so, 
where has he hidden himself, and why has he 
mever written to his daughter? And what the 
plague did Darrellmean by.looking so scared ? 


Any other man would have been glad. It’ 


strikes me there’s something shady about it; 
I wish I could find out.” 

He sat fost in his reverie, when the door 
opened and his host re entered. He was very 
white and nervous, and when Owen, pointivg 
to the paragraph, said,— 

* You must be glad to learn this,” he started, 
flushed, and pouring out a tumbier of brandy, 
drained it to the dregs before answering. 





CHAPTER VI. 


‘Yrs, ye?; of course I am delighted,” he 
said, at Jast, but tone and look belied his 
words. “ You eee, Wolverton. it’s just this: 
as scon a8 Harwocd knows his innocence is 
eetablished he will make tracks for England, 
and naturally come on here to eee his daugh- 
ter. We], what sm I to do? He'll never 
believe that I am blameless of her disappear- 
ance! What on earth shall I ray?” 

“Why,” answered O wen, giving vent to his 
long restrained resentment, “tell him the 
truth. Say she was badgered and baited, 
made the drudge and victim of the whole 
household ; that she was meanly clothed and 
badly fed; that she never had a kind word or 
loving look from one around her, and at last, 
made @esperate by such vile treatment, she 
escaped, and in all probability put an end to 
the life you had all conspired to make a 
mieery.” 

** Well!” ejaculated Darrell, sinking into a 
chair, and regarding Owen with unmitigated 
astonishment, ‘do you know—do you know 
that your lordehip’s words are actionable ?” 

“I neither know nor care; but if you can 
deny one accusation I have brought against 
you, you are welcome totry. Upon my soul 
I believe there is more in this than meets the 
e — 

‘* What—what do you mean?” stammered 
Darrell. ‘You age very violent and unjust. 
Wouldn't the girl have been homeless but for 
me 7 


‘Wasn't she cheaper than any hired ser- 
vant?” wegen ‘* Her work was never 
done, and her wages took the form of abuse 
and contempt!" 

‘I was never unkind to her,” Darrell almost 


whined. 
“You certainly stepped short of beating 
her,” grimly. ‘I don t think you dared have 


gone so far—the worm might have turned,” 

Darrell started to his feet. 

‘* Look here, Wolverton, you don’t know all 
the facts of the case, how trying she was, and 
all that cort.of thing. Of course you think her 
an angel, and you're welcome to your belief; 
but if you stay a moment you will see that by 
breaking with me you will injure Leah. She 
must be found, and couldn't we work better 
together than separately? ” 

Owen was silent a moment; the idea of 
working with Darrell was not pleasant. The 
man’s presence was rapidly becoming intoler- 
able to him, ‘but for Leah’s sake he could 
bear any personal discomfort ; soafter a pause 
he said,— _ 

“TI agree!” Then, with sly homonr in his 
eyer, ‘each one to be his own pay master.” 

‘Oh, yes, yes, certainly,” answered the 
other, rather crestfallen. He bad counted upon 
the young lord's proverbial generosity to 


| reduce his expenses at least one-half. 


Bat Owen knew Darrell’s ingraived micerli- 
ness, what pain and grief it was tohim to paré 
with any of his hoardings, and he folly 
intended that he should suffer in that respect 
to the fullest. 

“Tt will bea paying off old scores,” he 
thought, with a half laugh. “ My poor Leah! 
my poor darling! You shall not always be 
unaveng+d,.” 

By night they were ready to start on their 
journey, and Becky waiting in the hall to say 
a few parting words to Owen. 

* You are going to find her?” she asked, in 
an eager whisper. 

“*T hope 0,” gravely. 

** You'll be successful,” confidently ; “ you 








love her, and when you've found her will you 
eay how much I migsed her, how I never knew 
her value till she was gone, and how sorry I 
am now that I treated her so ill—bat harsh. 
ness had made me hard too. Heavens! my 
life ain't been all honey,” and then she stopped 
2s if ashamed of her outburst. 

“I will tell her all you say, and all I think 
you mean, Becky.” 

‘‘ Thank you, my lord. But here's master. 
Don’t let on to him what I’ve told you, or 
he'll think I'm gone childish,” and she began 
assiduoutly to dust swome chairs with her 
apron, 

‘*Be as careful as you can, Becky ; and if 
you're nervous Topham oan come to sleep in 
the house.” 

“Nervous at my time of day?” the old 
woman retorted. ‘No one will harm me, and 
burglars have got too much sense fo come to 
a place like this. There wouldn't be any- 
thing for them if they did—you taxe care of 
that!” 

‘‘ Don’t be insolent,” frowning at her, but 
sho remained utterly unabashed. ‘“ And please 
remember my instructions. If any letters 
should arrive for me you must forward them 
at once to the addresees I shall send youfrom 
time to time. Don’t forget!" 

“Tt ain’t likely I shall, considering I shan’t 
have anything elee to think of,’ and that was 
their characteristic parting. 

Darrell and Lord Wolverton went firet to 
Birmingham, from which place they believed 
they had received tidings of Leah. 

But they were doomed to disappointment, 
and indeed it seemed as though success would 
never crown their efforts. 

From town to town they journeyed, Darrell 
groaning inwardly over the expenditure, and 
Owen sticking fast to his bargain, out of 
sheer maliciousness; and at the end of five 
months they found themsslves‘in London. 

As they sat over the walnuts and wine that. 
evening the e)der man said,— 

‘Hf this olue proves false one I shall give 
up 'the search. Already it bas cost me more 
than I can well afford. I’ve heard nothing 
from Harwood, and it leads to nothing.” 

“Of course you will please yourself, 
Darrell. But, you see, you are responsiblo 
for ycur niece’s eafety.” 

‘ T was not her appointed guardian. Heaven 
was that. I only took her out of charity.” 

‘“ And charity covers a multitude of sing,” 
sneered Owen. ‘‘ Her father should be grate- 
falto you—batI daresay he won't. Grati- 
tude is a mighty soarce virtue in the nine- 
teenth century.” 

“ You are right, Wolverton. No one knows 
that so well as I. There's Ison! I'm sure 
Drusilla’s settlements were very generous ; but 
he is like the horse-leech’s daughter, always 
crying ‘give, give!’ and between him and 
this search I shall be utterly ruined. Think 
what that means for a man of my 6ge.” 

Before Owen could reply a waiter ap- 


“There's ‘a gentleman below, sir,” he said 
to Darrell, “asking to ree you; but he will 
not give his name. He says his business ig 
urgent.” 

“Show him up. Wolverton, you need not 
go; I daresay it is some missionary or insur- 
ance agen'—they’reup to all sorts of dodges.” 

A quick, fiem step sounded on the stairs, and 
in another moment a tall, masoular-looking 
man stood in the doorway. 

Despite the grey hairs about the temples, 
the lines of care and sorrow on his face, a 
the heavy black beard he wore, there was yet 
sufficient resemblance between him and Leah 
to startle Owen; and whilet he wondered who 
he was, Darrell turned languidly, and lifting 
bis eyes to the stranger's level, gave a 
cry, and pat up his hands as though to ward 
him off. 

The other advanced quickly. ; 

“Where is my daughter?” he asked in a 
low, intense tone, full of threatening. ‘‘ Give 
her back to me, you villain, or I'll strangle the 
life out of ‘your body !” 
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“* Harwood ! Harwood! where do you come 
from?" gasped Darrell. ‘‘I—we—did not 
know you were in England !”’ 

“I don’t suppose you did, and very sorry 
you are to see me. What account can you 
give of your stewardship? and where is she for 
whom you professedso much tender care ? Give 
ame back my child !"’ and here the strong voice 
broke. ‘‘ By Heaven, if she is dead I will stick 
at nothing to avenge her!” 

‘* Harwood, I wasasa father to her ; but 

she was wilful in the extreme, and having had 
® quarrel with her lover she ran away. Even 
now I am searching for her.” 
_ ‘*Because you feared my return when my 
innocence was established, and dreaded expo- 
sure! I have been to Thoseeldean, and whilst 
there was not idle. The result of my inquiries 
was not such as to redound to your credit.” 

“ T have many enemies, brother Harwood! "’ 
cringingly, ‘“‘but ask Becky if Leah and I 
were not as father and child.” 

“You miserable, cowardly liar!" broke in 
Owen ; ‘she hated and feared you, as indeed 
she had reacon to do.” 

“Who are you, sir?” asked Harwood, 
wheeling round. 

‘*Owen Emery, Lord Wolverton, and_ your 
daughter’s lover | "’ 

‘* Being ber lover, why did you not rescue 
cher from her misery?” 

‘** T was not a free man then, and her flight 
was too sudden—too unexpected for me to pre- 
ventit. But, sir, I have searched for her un- 
ceasingly. I have hoped against hope, and if 
at last I learn I have lost her, well——” he 
_ off hurriedly, and Harwood clasped his 

and, 

** She cannot be lost to us,” he said, hoarsely. 
“‘ Heaven ! have I hungered so long for a sight 
-of her face to be cheated st the last?” 

Then remembering Darrell’s presence, he 
drew himself erect. 

“* As for you, it is in my heart to punish you 
as you deserve. All is known to me—your da- 
plicity, your systematic robbery. Judge be- 
tween us,’ addressing Owen, whilst Darrell 
shrank lower in his chair, and covered his eyes 
with his trembling hands. ‘See what manner 
of man he is, and how hbasely he has betrayed 
me and mine! When I was sentenced to penal 
servitude I begged him to befriend my wife 
and child—my wife was his own sister. 

“ Bhe had a little property, and on this coa- 
trived to exist for a year or two. That being 
gone he—Everett Darrell—doled her out a 
scanty pittancein retarn for the care and in- 
struction she gave his daughter. You see I 
have Jearned everything. 

“Bat when he heard of my escape from 
Portland, and knew I dared not set a foot in 
England, being once quit of it, he showed him- 
self in his t:ue colours. 

“ He utterly cast them off, and but for the 
charity of an old and valued friend they must 
have starved. 

“I went to Australia, from which place I 
wrote him, and begged news of my wife and 
ehild—prayed him, too, to keep my hiding- 
place a secret from all but Leah’s mother. 

“What did hedo? He kept all knowledge 
from her, and the suspense and anxiety con- 
cerning me killed her!” 

Here he glanced fo vindioctively at Darrell 
that Oven made a forward step as though to 
étand between them 

‘Don’t be afraid !”” Harwood said quickly. 
“IT shall not strike him. Well, my wife being 
dead, Manser kept the child, loving her as bia 
own; but that thief there wrote me she was 
safe in his care, the darling plaything and com- 
panion of hi: own daughter. 

‘I was atthe mines then, and I scraped and 
saved like the verieet miser to repay him for 
his goodness, and make a suitable allowance 

my child. 

“ All through those months and years I 
cheered myself with the thought that she was 
p~ + Aaa her love for me grew with her 

wth, 

‘*Toil grew pleasure, and my own poverty 
was light, when I thought that every fresh re- 





mittance I made procured her some new plea- 
sure. Then, when she was old enough to write, 
I begged Darrell to enclose me a letter from 
her. 

“ At first he refased to do so, saying that she 
was tooyoung yet to be entrusted with the 
secret he held, and begging me to be patient. 
Oh, Heaven! it was hard, and yet I was 
patient; and after a yearor two I wrote Leah, 
telling Darrell I could no longer keep silence. 

‘* A letter came then from her—so I thought 
—but now I know it was a forgery, that no line 
from her has ever reached me; that year 
after year he has grown rich on my labour; 
that his child has lived in luxury whilst mine 
was grudged the common necessaries of life— 
was scoffed at—despised ; the servant of ser- 
vants, more to be pitied than the meanest 
pauper in the land. Wretch!” bringing his 
fist heavily down upon the table. “ Out of my 
sight, or I shall murder you!” 

Darrell started to his feet. 

‘Hear me, let me jastify myself; let ms 
offer my defence!” 

‘« I'll not hear one word !"’ violently. ‘I dare 
not trust myself to listen! Look at him! look 
at him, I say! Whilst I have been imprisoned, 
exiled—have worked early and late, have fared 
hard (thatall should be well with her)—he has 
posed as & moral man, has won respect by 
reason of riches, and his supposed integrity. 
Fifteen years of misery were given me—an 
innocent man! and all his life has been 
smooth—a series of successes. Oh, Heaven! 
is this jastice?”’ 

‘‘Jast a moment! Wolverton, beg him to 
hear me, and rs my petition. It is not for 
myself I plead, but for my daughter. Think 
what the exposure of my—my faults would 
mean for her! She occupies a high position." 

*“ Hear him!’ cried Har ; “the dares to 
plead for his child when he has sent mine 
adrift! I used not to be hard, but when I re- 
member all, every feeling of tenderness or 
compassion leaves me. can't be mercifal, 
and, as sure as there is a Heaven above aus, un- 
leas Leah is restored to me by the close of the 
year I will have my ‘pound of flesh!’ I will 

no one concerned in this wretched busi- 
ness, Mind you, Darrell, you are not to relax 
your search because of my return; your own 
safety dependson your vigilance.” 

‘Wolverton can answer for me,” began 
Darrel, hastily; but the young lord turned on 
hie heel, saying, curtly, — 

‘‘T have nothing to do with you!” and so 
moved to the door. 

‘‘ Where are you going? Remember, this 
search was a joint affair.” 

**I¢ ig go no longer,” coldly. ‘I don’t con- 
sort with thieves!’’ and he marched out of 
the room with head erect. 

Harold Harwood followed him. 

** Where are you going?" 

‘To the Langham. [I'll leave word for my 
traps to be forwarded. You don’t suppose I 
can breathe in that brute’s company. By 
Jove! my fingers itch to knock him down!”’ 

‘‘The quarrel is mine at present,” sternly. 
‘*Have you any objection to my company? 
No? Thank you. Then suppose we put up 
together. I shall ba glad of your society.” 

“How did you know your innocence was 
established?" asked Owen, bluntly. ‘I sup- 
pose that is what brought you back?” 

‘Yes. I had made a very lucky hit, by 
which I am now a rich man; and business 
took me to Melbourne, where an English 
newspaper fell into my hands. There I read 
the story, and knew my long exile was over, 
and started at once for home, to find—to find 
—oh! Heaven! it is too much,” and the 
strong man trembled like a child; his voice 
shook and faltered, then died utterly out, as 
he thought of all poor Leah had endared. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Tue next morning Mr. Harwood announced 
his intention of going down to the Honourable 
Charles Ison’s seat, which was situated ina 


remote part of Carnarvonshire; and begged 
Owen to accompany him. 

‘*I fancy,” he said, ‘I can learn something 
from Drusilla, The girl can't be as hardened 
as her father. Yon will, of course, come with 
me, as we have a common interest ?”’ 

* You must excuse me,” said Owen, awk- 
wardly. ‘' The fact is, I was once en to 
Mrs. Ison ; and—and—well, I couldn't do it.” 

“And she jilted you for an impecunious 
‘Honourable?’ Come, there must be some- 
thing good in the girl to prefer love to wealth.” 

Owen laughed. 

“Ob, I wasn’t Lord Wolverton when our 
engagement was cemented ; but only a private 
gentleman, of not too large means. You see, 
Drusilla wanted a title, and there seemed not 
the remotest chance of my succeeding to one 
—there were three lives between me and the 
title then. So she jilted me in favour of her 
husband, and I—weil, it doesn’é redound to 
my credit perhaps—but I was awfally glad to 
be free; because I had then seen and learned 
to love Leah. Now, you must feel, I could 
not even seem to hound Drusilla down, so you 
will have to goalone. I shall wait here for 
you, and in the meantime we ought to adver- 
tise for Leah. How would this do? 

«Tt thie should meet the eye of Leah 
Harwood, late of Thosseldean, will she com- 
municate with her father at the Langham, or 
forward her address tohim? Everything can 
be satisfactorily explained.’” 

“You won't improve on that, We will send 
it at once, and [ shall start for Carnarvon- 
shire to-morrow. I wish you were coming, 
but I quite see that it is impossible. Well, [ 
shall be back the following day at the latest, 
and unless anything of importance transpires 
you will remain here?” . 

“Oh, certainly. Perhaps we shall get an 
answer to our advertisement. I had almost 
given up hope, but your coming has given me 
fresh courage—and—and—don’t think me a 
fool, but I should be glad to know you will 
not drop down too heavily upon Drusilla. 
Remember, she was once to have been my 
wife, and then her training was bad.” 

**T shall not exceed the limits of jastice,” 
grimly, and that was all-he would say. 

The next morning he started for Llanfrellyn, 
determined in some way to learn the truth 
about Leah's flight. 

It was a long and wearisome journey, but 
he accomplished it at last, and hiring a queer 
little conveyance at the very primitive station, 
was driven to Ison House by a very bucolic 
Welshman. 

Mrs. Ison wasin, and was graciously pleased 
to receive him, (he had purposely refrained 
from sending in his card), only requesting 
Drusilla would grant an old friend an audi- 
ence. 

As he entered her reception room she rose 
from an easy.chair, looking so beautifal, so 
womanly, he could scarcely believe her guilty 
of cruelty or treachery; but he remembered 
that appearances are deceitful, and steeled his 
heart against her. 

“TI am Harold Harwood,” he said, with 
great abruptness, and he saw a crimson flash 
mount her face, then die away, leaving her 
very pale, 

To him these were signs and seal of her 
guilt; bat she quickly recovered herself, and 
extending a white be-jewelled hand, said,— 

** My dear uncle, what a pleasure it is to see 
you, what happiness to know your honoar is 
vindicated, as I always said it would be. 
Please accept my heartiest congratulations,” 
and she lifted her perfect face to his. 

But he would not kiss the dainty lips, he 
would not even touch her hand, only he looked 
sternly into her dark eyes and said,— 

“Drusilla, you must tell me why your 
cousin ran away from Thosseldean.” 

“J—I really cannot, uncle. I¢ is all a 
mystery. Some say she did not go alone— 
that she had a lover——”’ 





“Stop, you must not go too far, girl! Re- 
\wieiaaee pon speak of my child——” 
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“I do remember, or I should have spoken 
more plainly.” 

‘Do you mean to say that Leah was a dis- 
grace to her name?” Harwood demanded. 
“Is is rather you who have degraded your 
family by sending her adrift upon the world!” 

It was only a chance shot, but it told. 
Drusilla sank down upon achair white asdeath. 

‘* Who blames me for her disappearance ?”’ 
she gasped, and he was quick to see and 
follow up his advantage. 

“I do, and I can bring it home to you,”’ 
boldly. ‘‘ For your father's sakeand your own 
you had better tell the whole trath. It is 
your only chance! Trouble has not made me 
gentler or more generous, and I swear unless 
this matter is cleared up your father shall 
stand where I once stood—in a felon’s dock ! ”’ 

‘* What do you mean?” she asked, thrown 
utterly off her balance, and losing all self-con- 
trol. ‘‘ What has he done?” 

Then bluntly and unsparingly Harold Har. 
wood told the whole story of Darrell’s deceit 
and embezzlement, and Drusilla listened with 
such growing shame and horror that it was 
very easy to see that in this thing she was 
utterly and entirely ignorant. 

Vain, selfish, and ambitious as she was, she 
dearly loved her father, and not even his sin 
could shake her love. She fell on her knees, 
there before Harwood, pleading him to spare 
him, erying he was an old man and could not 
bear his punishment, that she would do any- 
thing to save him. 

“Getup!” said Harwood, sternly, “ I want 
deeds, not words! There is only one way by 
which you can save Everett Darrell and oe 
your own name ont of this scandal. You mus 
tell me the whole truth, or, by Heaven, I’ll 
perform my threat!” 

And then, little by little, he drew the shame- 
fal, sorrowful story from her, and he could 
have cursed her where she stood ; but she was 
& woman, and young, and he could not wage 
war with her; only his parting words dwelt 
in her mind for many a long week, and she 
shivered when she thought of the look in his 
eyes, on his worn and handsome face. 

He left Llanfrellyn at once and returned to 
London, where Owen anxiously awaited him. 
Then once more the quest began. : 

In the meanwhile Leah had learned through 
the papers that her father’s honour was vindi- 
cated, and a strong throb of joy filled all her 
being, She was no felon’s child; the man her 
mother had so deeply loved had been worthy 
even her; and she hated herself that she ever 
could have doubted him even for a moment. 

She went to Mrs. Cunningham, and con. 
— = os painfal part of Lp ary 9 had 
80 ously suppressed, an at lady was 
deeply posers Baws to think of what her present 
position must be to one so gently born, if not 
gently nurtured. 

‘*Leah,” she said, ‘‘we must try to learn 
something of your father. If he returns you 
must be where he can find you; but at present 
I hardly see what you can do, Still, in any 
case, we must find you more congenial work, 
and in the meantime I should wish you to 
take a holiday. You are not looking well, and 
it really would be best to break utterly and 
entirely away from your present surroundings. 
Is there nowhere you could & 1 sag 

‘*T believe Mr. and Mrs. Cole would be glad 
to have me,” 

“Write and ask, and, understand, I shall 
defray all expenses.” 

So Leah wrote to the Coles, who professed 
themselves not only willing but glad to receive 
her, and said honestly enough they would pre- 
fer she should come as a guest and not a 
lodger, but if that could not be, they must 
agree, (anwillingly), to ber terms. 

Ina day or two she was quite settled, and 
the fresh country air fanned her cheeks into 
the most delicate pink, brought a new light into 
her eyes, 80 that her beanty took even casual 
observers by storm. 

The kindness of the honest coaple, the 
genuine liking the children developed for her, 





were very new and gratefal to the girl, and she 
began to indulge in pretty mischievous ways 
and words, which added not a little to her 
popularity. 

She had been a fortnight in this quiet 
retreat, when ske received a letter from Mrs, 
Cunningham, which made her pale with 
excitement, and so tremulous that she caught 
at the table to steady herself. 

“Ob, dear! ob, dear!” oried Mrs. Cole, 
alarmed by such signs, ‘‘ don't say you've got 
bad news, dear; now, don’t go for to say it!" 

‘No, no; such good, such blessed news that 
T cannot think them troe!"’ and with that she 
flung her arms about the good woman's neck, 
and wept unrestrainedly on her breast. 

Lyddy was far too wise and motherly to 
check the outburst, and waited uatil it was 
spent, contenting herself with gently stroking 
the beautifal hair, with a touch as light as the 
feel of a feather. 

With a strong effort the girl presently 
recovered herself, and bidding Lyddy read it, 
gave it into her hand. 

‘*May my old man hear it?” questioned 
the woman. “He'll be main glad to know 
your luck’s got a turn,” and as Leah granted a 
ready consent, Will was called in. 

He waited attentively for Lyddy to begin, 
with such an air of pride in her scholarship, 
he could neither nor write, that in the 
midst of her tremulous joy Leah could 
scarcely refrain from bursting into laughter. 


“My Dean Leau,—At last your troubles 
are ended, and a bright day has dawned for 
you. Twodays since I saw an advertisements 
in a daily which requested you to communi- 
cate with your father ; and feeling that delay 
might be dangerous, I at once telegraphed to 
the given address, with the resulé that your 
father answered in person—he has but just left 
me, Think of that, Leab, your own father, and 
@ parent any girl should be proud of. 

‘* He knows the real story of your flight, all 
the shame and pain you have endured, and he 
knows still more ; but there, I willsay nothing, 
leaving all for him to tell. 

“You may expect him now at any hour. I 
would have written you to come on , but 
he was so anxious to see and thank these 
worthy who have been so kind to you. 
What a ha pPY girl you will be—the only and 
idolised of a rich and generous man; by 
the way, my dear, I know now from whom 
you derived your good looks. And now, good- 
bye, and be sure you make yourself look your 
prettiest.—Always your friend, “A, 0.” 


What hearty congratulations followed upon 
Lyddy’s reading. how everybody rejoiced in 
Leah's fortune, how fondly the good woman 
kissed her, and the honest carter patted her 
hands, her shoulders, her pretty hair; doing 
everything, in short, except following his 
wife’s example. 

And then the excitement that followed, when 
Lyddy and her eldest girl bustled about, 
straightening and dusting the best room, 
which already was so spotless and prim. 

And Leah must do nothing bat “ran up to 
her own little chamber, and put on that pretty 
red frock her clever fingers had made.” 

She was trembling and tearfal still, and, 
perhaps hoping to win some semblance of 
com e, She knelt down beside her bed, and 
lifted up her whole heart in thanksgiving, 

When she rose she was very pale, but the 
sweet mouth had wn firmer, the beautifal 
eyes were calmer, earer, 


And whilst she lingered in her room she, 


heard a sudden sound of excited voices, fol- 
lowed by a lull; and, sick and faint, she sat 
down, her hands pressed tightly over her beat- 
ing heart. 

Next a voice called, ‘‘Miss Leah, come 
down!’’ and, hardly knowing what she did, 
she obeyed. 

“ He's in there,” said Lyddy, half laughing, 
half crying, and pushed the pale girl towards 
the best room, “ Your own dear father, miss !” 

Face to face they stood; and Harold Har- 
wood was not less moved than his child. 





At first he could not speak, he only stretctied 
out his arms to her; and, without a word, she 
ran to him, to find herself sheltered and safe 
in his love. 

What broken words of tenderness and thanks 
followed upon that first embrace! How much 
there was to hear and tell ! 

Was ever a girl so happy before? Was ever 
a daughter so beautiful and dear? 

They would have been content to sit there 
through all the long hours of the day; only at 
last the father remembered that some one who 
had long loved his child was waiting with 
burning impatience to have and to hold her. 

** Did you know Drusilla was married ?"’ he 
questioned, abruptly. 

He felt a slight shiver ran through the 
slender form. 

‘* To—to Mr, Emery, of course?” 

“No; wrong for once, my dear! She jilted 
him foranother. Why do you look 0 relieved ? 
Ah, Leah! Leah! you haven’s a secret from 
me, and I know I have found you only to lose 
you again. I have met him, dear! He was 
searching for you, and lately we have searched 
together. I have been selfish, so long to keep 
him waiting. Leah, youare trembling again! 
This will never do!’’ and, opening the door, 
he called to some one to come in, at the same 
time making good his escape. ; 

And when Leah dared to look up she saw 
that dear, honest face, those kindly, loyal eyes, 
that in all, through all, she had remembered 
and loved, and a little sob rose to her lips. 

Oh! this joy was too great! too great! her 
heart was like to burst ! 

** Won't you speak to me, dear!" the young 
man said, unsteadily; and then, like a child, 
obeying, she breathed his name, so soft, so 
low, that it was scarcely a whisper that 
reached him. 

Bat it was enough for him, The néxt 
moment she was folded in his arms, kissed 
again and again with such wild fervour that it 
took her breath away. é 

“* Sweetheart ! sweetheart! let me hear you 
say ycu love me!” he pleaded; ‘‘ you have 
never said it yet. The only timeI did this, 
(stooping to kiss her), again you were angry.” 

‘*You belonged to Drasilla, then; and I 
thought you were making sport of me. Bat 
now I am wiser; and—and——”" 

“« And what?” he demanded, as she paused 
confasedly. ; 

“You will never leave me? It would break 
my heart to lose you now!” 

‘** You can only do that now by death, my 
darling !"’ “ 


How surprised she was when she learned 
the change in his fortune, how much afraid 
she should be found all unfit for the position 
to which he would lift her; and how he 
laughed at her fears. 

Surely there never was such a dinner ag 
that which Lyddy provided, although, indeed, 
Leah's appetite had forsaken her; but Owen 
had insisted that the carter and his wife should 
sit down with them; and, when they had 
evercome their awe of such high company, 
they laughed and jested with such real 
hearty enjoyment that Owen declared it was 
a treat to see and hear them. 

Nor was that the ending of their good times, 
rather it was the g; for sure Mr. 
Harwood never forgot their goodness to his 
child, or that the Coles ever had reason to 
repent their charity, and Will’s horse and 
cart testify to their prosperity. 

The girls have found service with Lady 
Wolverton ; the boys have each been given a 
trade, and Lyddy oan never speak of her 
generous friends without tears rising to her 
eyes. 

_ Becky received a handsome present, 
with a kindly note, over which Everett Darrell 
glowered viciously, and, whilst Drusilla 

ga queen in society, but a loveless wife 
and careless mother, Leah finde her best 
happiness in her home, surrounded by her 
children, the idolised darling of husband and 
father ! [THE END.] 


* . * 
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FACETIZ. 

A woman preacher is like a dog wa'king on his 
hind legs. It is not well done, but you are sur- 
prised to find it done atvall. 

Tr is queer that a young man never notices 
that a woman he is in love with has freckles until 
after she has jilted or marriett him. 

Mrs. A, : “ Your husband kissed me this 
morning,” Mrs. B.; “ He is incorrigible, and 
his bad taste, I fear, Tcan never change.” 

“ Taxx.it twice during the night, if you wake 
up,” said an unprofessional nurse, as she left a 
bow! of gruel by a patient’s bedside, “ and onee if 
you don’t.” 

GERMAN Professor (to young American): “ You 
don’t musht make yourself drouble to speak 
Cherman by me; when you shpeak Englivh I 
know your meanness ferry vell.” 

Miss De Fasnion: “Did you have a pleasant 
time this summer?" Miss De Style: ‘‘ Perfectly 
lovely. We moved around so much I didn't have 
to be seen in the same dress twice.” 

A woman returning to Paris from the middle 
of France was asked how she liked the Pyrenees. 
“T hardly know,” she replied, “the country was 
so mountainous I could hardly see them.” r 

Somerama New Nn Bnric-a-Brac.—Ethel : 
“Oh,I saw euch a sweet match safe thisafternoon,” 
George : “‘ What shape was it in?” Ethel ; “Tt 
was in the shape of a marriage certificate.” 

“ You must come and see me, my dear,” said a 
lady to.a Jittle girl of her scquaintance. ‘‘ Do you 
know my number!” “Oh, yes,” responded the 
child ; “papa.says you always live ab sixes and 
sevens,” 

** AnD pray, why don’t you put new buttons 
on my shirts ?” asked a Bohemian, of his washer- 
woman. Washerwoman: “Shure, sir, because 
it’s meself was thinkin’ ye’d be after needin’ new 
shirts on the buttons.” 

No Frreworks.—Ella: “ Well, Ada is to be 
married next week. I understand itis to bea 
very quiet wedding.” Bella (who abhors the bride- 
groom): “I should think that they would waut 
to keep itas quiet as possible.” 

Sue (ardently): “And you really think you 
love me? Now, from the bottom of your heart, 
tell me, do you really know what love is? He: 
“T should just think Ido! Why, I have been 
engeged to three girls «lready.” 

Wire : “ John, love, I read one of your sweet 
love letters to-day, and came across a passage in 
which you said “there is no one your equal in 
this wide, wide world.’’ Husband (with a groan): 
* And Lam still of the same opinion.” 

Dupe: “Are you waiting for somebody, 
miss?" Lady: “ Yes, I expect to meet my 
husband here.” Dude: “I didn’t know you 
wer2 married.” Lady: “Of course I ain't. 
Didn’t I tell you I expected to meet my husband 
here?” 

His Bratapay, Too,—Augustus(no longer the 
young): “ Well, there’s one comfort ; they say at 
forty a maniis either.a fool or a physician,” Amge- 
lina (nearly swallowing a yawn): “ And are you 
a physician, then?” Augustus: ‘‘ No.” Angelina: 
tii Ob ! ” 

Mistress (returned from her summer vacation, 
to her cook): ‘‘ I hear that you have been enter- 
taining your soldier lover here. Didn’t I ferbid 
your entertaining company iu the kitchen during 
my absence?” Cook: “ Yes, madam, but I toox 
him to the parlour.” 

Dector, passing a stonecutter’s yard : “Good 
morning, Mr. Jones, Hard at work, I see, I 
suppose you finish your gravestones as far as ‘In 
Memory of,’ and then wait for some one to die, 
eh?" “Why, yes; unless somebody’s sick and 
you're doctoring 'em ; then I keep right'on.” 

Squire: “TI heard your wife was pretty sick 
last week, deacon, but I hope she’s mending 
rapidly now.” Deacon: “ Yes, thankee, she's 
ketchin’ up with her mendin’ now ; set up till 
twelve o’clock last night ’n’ darned a pile o’ 
stockin’s two feet high. She kin mend pretty 
fast when she gets agoin’.” 





Sue (afterthe “yes”): “ But this beautiful 
solitaire is too large.”’ He (adjusting an invisible 
spring with thedeftness of long practice): “ Oh, 
pardon me, my darling. Your sweet little finger 
is so much smaller. There now, itis a perfect fit, 
isn’t it ?” She (dubiously) : “Y—e—s,” 

HvsBAnD (alarmed) : “ Emily, there seems to 
bea smoke coming up through the floor. Run 
and tell the lady on the flat below, somethiny’s 
afire in her part of this builling. Quick, quick !” 
Wife (cold and stately): “ Cyrus, 1’ll never do it 
in the world. We've lived three months in this 
flat, and she has never called on me,” 

“THis world is pretty evenly divided, after 
all,” said the butcher, as be scraped away at his 
block, “ How?” “Lady in the diamonds and 
sealskin gets out of her carriage, and comes in here 
and inqnires for ‘saseage.”” “Well?” ** Well, 
other folks have the money, and us butchers have 
the eddecation. Makes me feel more content.” 

‘‘ Wuat's the trouble with you?” asked the 
doctor. “ Insomnia,” replied the patient. Doc- 
tor: “Caw’t sleep, eh?” Patient : “ Not for 
hours-a night.” Doctor: “ Ever tried anything ?” 
Patient.; “ Tried everything ; all no good.” Dos- 
tor : “ Ever try anything to keep awake; ” Patient 
sees hope for himself in an experiment that was 
never known to fail. 

‘“Tprr’s a sad case,” said old Mrs. Squagga, 
as she laid the paper on her knees and-wiped her 
spectacles; “‘a bride struck dumb after leaving 
the altar, and at last accounts she hadn’t re- 
covered her speech.” “It’s the way of. the 
world, my dear,” said old Mr. Squagge, with a 
sigh—“‘it’s the way of the world. Some men 
have all the luck.” 

A cenTteman who had been dining out the 
night before went into a barber’s shop-one morn- 
ing to be shaved. He saw that the barber had 
been taking more thun was good for him, for his 
hand shook very much, and, naturally indignant, 
he began to give him a little moral advice by say- 
ing, ‘‘Bad thing, dvink !” “ Yes,” said the bar- 
ber,“ it makes the skin unco’ tender.” 

“T pecuarg,” said Mrs. Sharpleigh, turning 
from her mirror ; “I look like a perfect fright.in 
thig:horrid bonnet, don’t I?” “ Yes, my dear,” re- 
plied her husband, abstractedly, without looking 
ap from bis paper,“ you de.” Sharpleigh : “You’re 
a brute! The bonnet is the most. becoming I 
ever wore, and.makes me look ten years younger.” 
“I think so, too,” responded the “brute,” still 
absorbed in bis paper. 


First Boy: ‘‘See here! Didn’t IT see you 
running down street yesterday, with Bill Bounce 
after you, wantin’ to lick you?” Second Boy : 
* Ye,” “ What did you run for?”  “I—I 
was. only running so as to get him away from 
home, so his mother couldn’t see him fightin’ ; 
but by the time we was out of sight. of his:house 
we got in sight of our house ; and then, as my 
mother would see me if I stopped to hithim, I 
went in, so as to be out o’ temptation,” 


Hz was Encacep.—Fond Lover: “Is your 
pain, Addie?” Gentle Maiden : ‘‘ Yes, but you 
may-corme in.” F, L.: “I don’t think he likes 
me, and he might——” G. M.: “There’s no 
need of being afraid; he is engaged.” F. L.: 
“Engaged is he?” G. M.: “Yes, He stayed 
out till after twelve last night and went off this 
morning without giving ma a chance to talk to 
to him. She is talking to him now, and he won’t 
be in this part of the house for the next three 
hours. Come right in.” 


Sty Amy: “How nice it is to be accom- 
plished!” remarked Miss Amy, while at an 
evening party. “I sometimes envy Tillis Up- 
john. She plays the zither, the guitar, the 
piano and the violin, and sings like a nightingale. 
She paints beautifully, too. I can’t do any of 
these things.” Mr. Peduncle: “You can do 
hammered brass work, can’t you?’’ he interro- 
gated, with apparently sudden interest. Sly 
Amy: “ My goodness, no!” she replied, “I 
don’t belieye 1 have any talent. I,can ccok. well 
—that is about all.” Mr. Pedancle happened 
into the private office of a middle-aged merchant 
the next day, and remarked : “Mr, Petherbridge, 
I should like permission to pay my addresses to 
your daughter, Miss Amy.” 








YELLOWLY, who is waiting for his sweetheart to 
dress, is beingentertained by her little sister. 
** What beautiful curling hair -yow have,” says 
Yellowly, to the little girl ; “does it curl, natu- 
rally ?”* “No,” answers the little one, frankly ; 
‘* Sister Maude does it up in papers for me every 
night.” Yellowly : “And does your sister “Maude 
do her own up in papers, too'?” Sister : “Nop. 
She just throws herson the bureau, and curls it. 
next morning.” 


THERE is a good story told of a. contemporary 
novelist who became so ill that his. wife was 
obliged to engage a night-nurse to attend him. 
At 1 a.M. his wife went into his bedroam, and 
found the nurse reading. ‘“ Who gave that 
woman a book?” she asked, in a whisper. “TI, 
my dear.” ‘ What book is it?” ‘My last 
work.” ‘Good gracious!” cried madam, with 


alarm. ‘‘How imprudent! Don’t you know it 
jis necessary for her te keep awake ?” 


BisHor WILBErForces had rather a liking for a 
quiet game of billiards. Qne day, in a country 
house where he was staying, he had lost a game 


'to bis host, and with the game: his temper, the 


result being that he broke the cue over his knee. 
Instantly recollecting himself, he apologised 
effusively to his host, who replied: “I beg of 
your lordship not to thiuk of the matter. I am 
glad it occurred, as I was always desirous to. see 
what a bishop was like when he felt inclined to 
swear.” 

Docrorn MacApdsm used to tell of a tipsy 
Scotchman making his way home on a bright 
Sunday morning when the good folk were wend- 
ing their way to the kirk. A livtle dog pulled a 
ribbon from the hand of a lady who was leading 
it, and as it ran from her, ste appeated to the first 
passer-by, who happened to be the inebriate, 
asking him to whistle to her poodle. “Woman,” 
he retorted, with that solemnity of visage which 
only a Scotchman can assume—*“ woman, this is 
no day for whustlin’ ! ” 


Suypay-School Superintendent.:. “Can any of 
you tell me why Sunday is. called the day of 
rest ?"? Little Dick (holding up his hand): “ E 
kin, It’s "cause we get up early and hurry 
through breakfas’ so’s to drass.im. time for Sun- 
day-schoo], and then hurry to‘Sunday-school, so 
we won’t be late, and then skip inter church 
*fore the bell stops ringin’ and then go home to 
dinner and get fixed up for afteruoon.service, and 
then get supper.an’ go to bed so pa and ma can 
get ready for eveningservice. That’s all we do.” 


A soMEWHAT dwarfish sportsmen from London 
was out shootingon the moors in the Righlands, 
accompanied by a gillie, who, by his stalwart 
proportions, presented a singular contrast to his 
employer. The midges pestered Donald sorely ; 
and the sportsman, wishing to take a rise out of 
his man, remarked, “How is it, Donald, that 
these insects annoy you so mucli, and never inter- 
fere with me?” “Ay, weel, sir,” replied Donald, 
looking down at the pigmy specimen of the aris- 
tocracy before him, “ I’m thinkin’, sir, that mebbe 
they hinna noticed you yet.” 

A BaABy’s accomplishments are as varied as they 
are numerous. It can keep a household in tur- 
moil all day and in consternation all night, with 
a provoking self-consciousness that it didn't half 
try. It has a wonderful faculty for sleeping in the 
day time when it ought to be awake, and cf being 
awake at night when it ought to be asleep. It 
can wear out a pair of shoes in twenty-four hours 
and its mother’s patience in one. It can beat the 
hired girl breaking dishes by two or three laps, 
and needn’t get out of its mothei’s lap to do it. 
It is large enough to oecupy the whole of the bed 
at once, and yet small enough to creep into the 
kitchen drain, selecting the time forthe feat just 
when its mother has put on it a white, newly- 
Jaundered dress. It will yell like a Comanche 
Indian if a pin merely touches its anatomy, and 
yet it will fall down a flight of staira and not 
mind it any more than a book-agent would. It 
can be sweet, patient, serene, when alone, yet, 
when trotted out for exhibition, will show much 
of its mother’s temper and all of its father’s de- 
pravity. It can lighten its mother’s burdens. by 
adding to them, a paradox that does not needa 
diagram, 
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THERE is an endeavour to push forwand fruit of 
all kinds.as.a bonnet trimming, 

Prixce Grorce or Wares is as good a mess- 
mate as he is hardworking as an. officer, and that 
is saying a good. deal, 

Prince ALBERT VicTor will be the first of the 
Royal Family to have visited our outlying Indian 
possessions. 

THE well-proportioned woman ‘wears a shoe 
one-half the size af the glove that her hand calls 
for, Thus if a woman wears, a six glove she 
should wear a three shoes 

THOSE queer samplers that’ grandmothers. used 
to work are being hunted up, all that is left of 
them, as patterns.for little girls to, learn needle- 
work and their letters.at the same time. 

Tue latest addition to the Royal Family—the 
Duke of Fife—is an extraordinarily heavy smoker. 
A “bulldog” briar pipe is his fayourite. 

TE Princess Sophie's bridal train is a real 
work of art of its kind. The material is of white 
satin, tdorned al) over with splendid Renaissance 
silver embroidery. Its length is three and a 
half métres, and its: breadth one and. three- 
quarters métres. 

An ingenious female has bit upon the idea of a 
“dress album,” in which tiny. cuttings of every 
gown belonging to its owner are. to be chronolo- 
gically arranged; under the dates on which they 
were first ar specially worn, 

In foreign countries it appears that fashion- 
able widows,of very mature. age are now taking 
to the cloisters and joining Orders, some of them 
through trouble and being left alowe in life, 

A Lowpen, journal states that shirts of chain 
armour which cost about £120 are worn by more 
than one distinguished person -on the. Con- 
tinent. 

Frienpsrip rings, in the United States, have 
eometo be-the newest thing affected by. the sea- 
shore maiden. The number worn denomin ates 
the standing of a belle, Her admirers spend 
hours filing out the centre. of a ten-cent piece 
until it comes. to fit the finger which it is in- 
tended to. adorn, 

THE Queen greatly admired the Kerry cattle 
which were exhibited at Windsor Royal Show, 
and liked them.so much that several have. been 
introduced into the Royal dairy herd at Frog- 
more, aud the Prinee of Wales has bought a few for 
Sandringham. The Kerry cattle are very pretty 
animals, and they are such excellent dairy cows 
that they are beeoming formidable rivals to the 
Jersey breed. 

Aw English Ambassador at the Court of Con 
stantinople returned home recently bringing with 
him several Turkish servants, whose knowledge.of 
the English language consisted only of.a few-cateh 
phreses, which they delivered with a charming 
disregard of their meaning. One of these ser- 
vants ‘was trained to wait at table, and was 
serving the Ambassador's laly with a glacs of 
claret. ‘This. task he performed with Oriental 
grace, and with the sweet remark, delivered with 
an excellent English accent: “ Allow me to give 
you a glass of wine, my darling.” He had caught 
the phrase from the Ambassadcr’s lips, and had 
reproduced it to the polite horror of the assembled 
company. 

Tue Empress Eugénie has heen on.a visit to 
the Queen at Balmorul. The Empress is looking 

very well, but’much aged, Her hair is now 
completely white, and, she has very heavy lines 
under the eyes. Still it is impossible not to 
recognize her, even at a little distance, on.account 
of the exceptional elegance of her figure and 
walk. People.are surprised at the excellence of 
her English, 


_ Wun a-child-the Princess Beatrice was what 

is known as wn enfant terrible, one who asks the 

most extraordinary and awkward-to-be-anawered 

questions, but she hus ever been most notorious 

ro Ag hee of pride, and, indeed, has always 
cha on this score. her 

idol, her eldest brother, ike nF 





STATISTICS. 


_— 


Taere are thirty-two thousand benefit and 
burial clubs. registered in England and Wales, 
with funds which amount to fifty-fime million 
dollars. 

How many pins come into London? Here is 
a problem forthe astute. One wholesale house 
in the City this-season placed an order with.a 
Stroud firm for six tons weight of these useful 
articles 1 


THERE are 3,000,000 of peaple who walk about 
London’s streets daily, and in so. doing wear away 
a ton of leather particles from their boote and 
shoes. This would in a year form a leather strip 
one inch wide, and long enough to extend from 
Lendon to New York. 

Tue number of seats provided in the London 
and, North-Western Company’s carriage stock -at 
the prasent time is. :—First-class, 22,067 ; second- 
class, 22,506 ; third-class, 119,500 ; total, 164,703, 
Ln 1871 the numbers were :—First-class, 19,462 ; 
second:class, 28,768 ; third-class, 44,960; total, 
93,190. 

Tue passenger traffic between England and 
the Continent, vid the Dover route, has. again 
reached the enormous total of 13,946 persons for 
a single week. The London, Chatham, and 
Dover Company have already conveyed consider- 
ably over 100,000 more passengers than in the 
corresponding period of the last Paris Exhibition. 





GEMS. 


Winpy prayers and a horror of dancing don’t 
guarantee that.a man has Christianity ; the ques- 
tion is, if he pays his debts.aud keeps his hens in 
his own yard, 

Asa man’s “yes” and “vo,” so his character. 
A prompt “yes” or ‘‘no” marks the firm, the 
quick, the decided character ; and the slow, the 
cautious or timid, 

Onz strong, well-directed blow sends the nail 
truer to its home than do a dozen coaxing taps. 
One fit and earnest word carries more weight than 
does a yard of high-flown eloquence. 


Tus man who has never-tried the companicn- 
ship of a little child’ has carelessly paseed by one 
of the greatest. pleasures of life,.as one passes a 
rare flower without plucking it, or knowing its 
value, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


— 


Do not. scrape the inside of frying pans, as 
after this. operation any preparation fried is liable 
to eatch or burn to the pan. [f the pan his 
black inside, rub it with a hard crust of bread, 
and wash in hot water, mixed with a little soda. 


Oranee’Cuerse Caxes:—Take out the pulp 
from, two oranges (Seville if possible), beil the 
peel untiL.it is.quite tender, put.it inte, a mortar 
and beat it into a paste, with twice the weight of 
the oranges in pounded sugar ; then add the pulp 
and strained juiee of the oranges, with a piece of 
butter the sizeof a walnut. Beat all these in- 
gredients.well together, and lay the orange mix- 
ture in some patty pans lined with puff paste, 


Appia and Bread Puppie.—Cut three slices 
of bread from a stale loaf—they should not be 
apy thieker than a. quarter of an inch; pare.a 
pound of good baking apples, cut them into 
quarters, and entirely remove the core; then 
slice them very thin. Well butter a good-sized 
pie-dish, and lay at the bottom one of the sees 
of bread, out to fit the dish ; pub upon this.a 
layer of: the apples, a good sprinkling of sugar, 
and a few smell pieces of butter ; next another 
slice of bread, apples, sugar, and so on until the 
dish is.as full.as required ; pour over all one pint 
of milk, and‘bake in a moderate oven for about 
an hour anda half, or until the apples feel quite 
soft when a fork is pressed into them, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE latest wonder is a machize whereby 
pictures may be transmitted by telegraph. 

It is a curious and suggestive fact that 
drunkenness in Damascus is called by the natives 
“the English disease,” 

An Ame: ican inventor has patented an electric 
contribution-box for church use. Whenever a 
button or piece of tin is deposited in the box an 
electric bell rings and informs the congregation of 
the fact. 

In Russia there are sixty-seven immense spin- 
ning mills, employing an aggregate of 115,000;000 
spindles. The principal centres of this industry 
are the provinces of Moscow and Vladimir. 
Russia has 488 cotton-weaving establishments, 
which give.employment to 80,500. 

Ix September of last year a native of India 
wrote to the Pest Office authorities to state that 
he wished to despatch the ashes of his cremated 
brether by parcel post, in order that. they might 
be cast into thesacred Ganges. He was officially 
informed that if the parcel was not over 11lbe 
he might send it with safety ; if over that weight, 
the department could offer no facilities, 

“Tr Lgave you a pound of metal, and ordered 
you te make the most ont of it, what kind af 
metal would you select?” asked a well-known 
American jeweller. ‘Gold, of course,’ was the 
prompt reply. “I'd prefer a pound of steel,” 
said the jeweller, “and I would have it made 
into hair springs for watches, A pound of such 
springs would sell for one hundred and forty 
thousand dollars.” 

Tur costliest of all leathers is known as piano 
leather, and is used solely for covering piano 
keye. The world’s supply of it comes from 
Thuringia in Germany, where a family of tanners 
hand down the secret of its preparation from 
father to son.. The skins that make it grow upon 
the grey deer, a species found only in the neigh- 
beurhood: of the great Northern lakes. They 
are worth tenpence a pound when just stripped 
off. When they come back to us as piano leather 
the price has risen to over three gyineas a 
pound. 

WHEN Captain Covk discovered Australia he saw 
some of the natives on theehore with a dead animal 
of somesortin their possession, and sent sailors in a 
little boat to buy it of them. When it eame on 
board he saw it was something quite new, so he 
sent the sailors back to inquire its name. The 
sailor asked, but, not being able to make the 
natives understand, received the answer, ‘I don’t 
know,” or, in the Australian language, “ Kan- 
garoo.” The sailors supposed this was the name 
of the animal, and so reported it. Thus, the 
name of the curious animal is the ‘* I-don’t- 
know.” 

Oxg of the strangest stories touching the 
origin of woman is told by the Madagascarenes, 
In so far as the creation of man.goes, the legend 
is not unlike that related by Moses, only that the 
fall came before Eve arrived. After the man had 
eaten the forbidden fruit he became affected with 
a bojl.on, the leg, out of which, when it burst, 
came beautiful girl, The man’s first thought 
was to throw her to the pigs, but he was com- 
manded by a messenger from heaven to let her 
play among the diggings until she was of marriage- 
able age, then.to meke her his wife. He did se, 
called her Baboura, and she became the mother of 
ail..races.of, men. 

Tresmelling-bottle is building up quite-a little 
history of. its own, and will.soon have developed 
into such a very-elaborate article that it will be 
quite difficult to aseociate it with the humble and 

“modest little phial we once carried to church aad 
‘the theatre. It seems oniy'the other day that-we 
censidereda wee glass. bottle, with its infinitesimal 
_interior of. cork. saturated with aromatic vinegar, 
quite sufficient for our needs, but now we fancy 
‘we cannot restore ourselves without a Brobding- 
nagian receptacle for pungent salt+, whilst draw- 
,ing-room tables. are no longer complete without 
one.ortwo huge vessels of reatoratives that might 
well be mistaken for-decanters. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Krry.—The narciseus implies egotism. 
Wriiiow.—It depends on what causes them. 


nes: the table of relationships In your 
ie. 

Vixcent Leppvry.—A soldier's pension cannot be 
attached for a debt. 

Maver.—Horatio fis an Italian name, and means 
worthy to be beheld. 

Lront.—Apply to the Secretary, Zoological Society, 
8, Hanover Square, London. : 

Motty.—In social standing they are equal, but a 
clergyman would take precedence. 

Lxstrr.—No, an apprentice cannot claim his wages 
while he is incapacitated by illness. 

Dora.—We know of nothing that will permanently 
remove superfluous hair. We advise you to let it alone. 

Sort Harr.—You can only have patience; at 14 
years of age there is plenty of time for the hair to grow. 

Barton, H.—The right of a landlord to distrain for 
rent cannot be defeated by bankruptcy or a deed of 
assignment. 

Apurrer.—The hymn entitled ‘‘ From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains” was written by Bishop Reginald 
Heber, in 1809. 

Nerrcusour.—You can yourself lop off the branches 
which overhang your property; but that is the extent 
of your remedy. 

Crarrpet.—Bither a Peer or a Commoner can be 
Prime Minister ; if the latter, he must of course have a 
seat in the House. 

Ons 1x Trovusis.—Your case is one of those on which 
it is always better to have legal advice, You should 
consult a solicitor. 

Draxa.—1l. Most Ifkely in allusion to the great 
personal beauty of the poet. 2. The eure must depend 
entirely un the cause. 

Harassep —If the business is really the of 
the wife, and is earried on for her benefit, the 
can be sued for its debta. 


Samso.—There is no romance on the subject. Abelard 
and Heloise were real personages, whose letters are well 
known in French literature. , 

T. T.—Life sentences may be reduced for good be- 
haviour in prison ; but we do not know the rules (if any) 
which govern such reductions. 

Jomw Scates.—1l. A man who has a judicial separation 
from his wife may not eee 
alive. 2. Not unless she la 

Farr Frora.—1. All chemists sell belladonna, but we 
should not recommend its use except under medical 
advice. 2. A brother has no authority whatever. 

Emettve.—L We never attempt to read characters 
trom the handwriting. 2. Emily, the Saxon, means 
a nurse ; Elizabeth, Hebrew, the oath of Heaven ; Laura, 
Latin, prosperity. 

A Dresemakirn —We should certainly not advise you 
to emigrate on the chance of getting work. There are 
plenty of dressmakers in Australia . Hard- 
working young women are wanted as servants, 

Amos.—Probably you have not done growing, and will 
fill ont by-and-by. In the meantime pay attention to 

our health, and eat plenty of farinaceous food. The 

on your face will no doubt come in good time. 


M. S K.—1. We hardly understand your question. 
B one has his or her own taste in the matter of 
vegetables. 2. We never give trade addresses in our 
correspondence columns, Apply to a hairdresser. 

Lavy Daues.—l. Your parents are the proper persons 
to give you advice on this or any other matter. You 
‘cannot take such a step as you propose without their 
consent. 2. The writing is a good hand, but careless. 

Law.—If a cyclist refuses to dismount at the request 





rough, 

Dawxpy.—Any wholegale tobacconist will give you all 
the information you want, and will supply you with 
stock. Wecannot recommend one more than another. 
Most likely the paper you refer to is Tobacco, published 
at 23, Castle Street, Feloon Square, E.C. 

Witt o’ Tee Wisp.—Paint the corns at bedtime for 
three or four nights following with a saturated solution 
of salicylic acid in collodion. After a few days the hard 
corns will peel off. This should never be used for soft 
corns, nor allowed to touch healthy skin. 


Pavrttne.—1. Many ladies wear their hair short still, 
though it is not absolutely the fashion. 2. A lady is 
seldom sensible enough to admit that she is an old 
maid. Age has very little to do with it. Some are as 
old-maldish at twenty as others are at double that age. 


BertHa.—We should advise you to be careful. The 
gentleman may mean honestly, and we hope for your 
sake that he does, but it is not usual for a person of 
superier rank to seek a wife whose tances are 80 
widely different. It would bea great pity for you to 

ve your heart to a man who perhaps is only amusing 

self at your expense. We are always happy to give 
what advice we can without asking any payment. 





Unnarry —— = trouble seems to be a 
lovers’ quarrel that e case, pocket your prid 
yaw Mohd It would be discreet of abe mt 

man, as “‘ cutting” him would 
unkind and anledpitioe, Dal Weald alan esension commdal. 

Unnarrr Dotty.—In order to your peace of 
mind, and by ee wr future _—- = should 
advise you to im ately dismiss him t asking 
for an explanation of his words. Young girls cannot be 
too cautious in allowing their lovers to kiss and caress 


Vrotat and Fewetta.—l. The ladies are both nice- 

Sen precios to's tame, botabn att one semaine 
a » t 5 

a little triste in her photograph. 2. Violet writes a nice 

legible hand. 3. We never attempt character-reading 

in any way. 

B. B.—The grandee fs the highest rank of Spanish 
nobility. In former times they claimed excessive 
petcenes, even to making war upon the without 

g the guilt of treason ; but these pri have 
been gradually restricted, and now amourt com- 
paratively nothing. 


Eriqusetre.—There is no etiquette in the matter 


amongst friends. A lady going a to 
live would naturally wait to be called upon new 
neigh t after an a) she would 


AUTUMN, 


See, the hills are red and 
In the sunset’s after-glow, 
And the autumn leaves are falling, 


Seems to breathe a sad refrain, 
For the hectic flush of autumn 
Is upon the hill and plain. 


Minor strains of rill and river 


That hath power to change their beauty 
Poedn thie cabntamn elver, 

Of the fading touch of autumn, 
To the dus hence they must go. 


Metals ere 
rone upon ground are 

And the dead leaves heap the hollows 
That the autumn rain made, 


As we note their swift decay— 
Though we live and have a being, 
We, like them, shall pass away. 


Syer.—It would be better to wait, for a time at least. 
is one of the things that cannot be undone, 
and a from comparative affinence to 
is a trying test of love. There is an old saying “‘ that 
when comes in at the door, love files out at 
window.” It might be so in your case, 

Dan.—An Englishman’s house is his castle, to 
what he pleases in, providing that it is not absolutely 
injurious to the neighbourhood. At the same time a 
little neighbourly courtesy should be exercised in the 
matter of playing, which is often a sore affliction 
where are and neighbours nervous. 

Currsr.—A fortune awaits the man who can invent 
or discover a substitute for leather. For every other 
article of dress substitutes are in regular use ; but 
tanned skin of animals, as a covering for the foot, 
for harness, belting, 4c , is without a substitute. 
—e and durability, ‘‘there’s nothing like 
leather.” 


a 


TROUBLED.—The disease known as writer's cramp is a 

which affects certain muscles when in 

e performance of certain acts, but which does not 

affect them when employed in acts of a different kind. 

The only sensible remedy that we know of is absolute 

rest or cessation from the work with which the attack 
is associated. 


H. L.—Quicksand is composed ‘chiefly of small par- 
ticles of mica mixed largely with water. The mica is 
so smooth that the fragments slip upon each other with 
the greatest facility, so that any heavy which dis- 
places them will —_, = continue to 





——__} 
wat D.—No — Sone on the ay = 
without a divorce; but if the man has been absent 
Snowing sighing of hin daring tet tan) brome, 


of the State upon the subject. 
Savoy Morx.—l. Probably you require a little modt- 
cine, blotches on the skin generally denote such a need. 
ay & 2 -air exercise; use cold water 
dantly, a eating rich or 

food. 2. Catting 
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uitees in the world, occurring in all climes. 
has eight or ten species, for nitoes, as 
as Hessian files, are common in as 


“Launch forth the Hghtaing of thy glance 
On light and who 
Rosia Via vasnt Coeumeptone 


love your husband, ve, as no ca’ 

for your fancles, call common sense to aid and 
dismiss them. is an old says, 
“Where there is love there is ": and there is 











NOTIOH.—Part 833, Now Ready, 8 
free, Hantpence p= Mel Ee ee is cloth a Oe 
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